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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHAUCER, 
(See 6t S, viii. 381; ix. 138, 141.) 

The Canterbury Tales,—1. Caxton’s first 
folio. No date and no printer's name, but un- 
doubtedly Caxton’s, and of the date of 1475-6. 
Nine copies extant, but only two of these com- 
ilete, having the whole 372 leaves, viz., one in the 
library of Merton College, Oxford, and the other 
in the King’s Library, British Museum. See 
Blades’s Life of Cazton, vol. ii. p. 46, and 
Lowndes’s Manual, vol. i. p. 426. 

2. Caxton’s second folio, 1481. 312 leaves, 
woodcuts ; taken from a better MS. than No. 1, 
which MS. afterwards became the property of 
William Thynne, whose edition of Chaucer chiefly 
follows this for The Tales. The “ Prohemye,” 
signed by Oaxton, gives a modest account of his 
work as editor. Eight copies known, more or less 
imperfect; the best is at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. See Blades’s Life of Cacton, vol. ii. 
p. 162 ; Lowndes, &ec, 

3. Pynson’s first folio, No date (? 1493). Passes 
for the earliest production of Pynson’s press ; only 
& few copies exist ; a perfect one in Lord Spencer's 
library at Althorp. A reproduction of No. 2, 
the prose only in double columns ; has Pynson’s 
monogram and Caxton’s “‘Prohemye.” See Dibdin’s 
Ames ; Lowndes, &c. 


4. Wynkyn de Worde’s folio, 1498. Printed 
at Westminster ; not, as often described, &@ mere 
reprint of No. 2. There is a copy in the Gren- 
ville Library, British Museum, An preserved. Be- 
sides The Tales it contains Lydgate’s Goddis and 
Goddisses ; 163 leaves, double columns. Colophon 
has also the date 1498. Woodcut of the Pilgrims 
at supper, and Caxton’s monogram. An impres- 
sion by the same printer, dated 1495, is sometimes 
catalogued, but, if it ever existed, is now apparently 
lost. See Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica, p. 19. 

5. Pynson’s second folio, 1526. “Apparently 

of a design to publish Chaucer’s complete 


Cala- | works, since Troilus and Cresseid and The Book of 


Fame exist of the same date; follows No. 3, 
double columns. 

From this date till 1737 The Canterbury Tales 
were not printed separately, but with the com- 
plete works as already described. It was not till 
after the publication of Urry’s well-intended but 
incorrect edition that a really critical spirit was 
evoked, and the printed poems of Chaucer —— 
into more careful comparison with their M 
The first fruit of this newly awakened spirit of 
inquiry was— 

6. Morell’s edition, 8vo., 1737. 

The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer in the original, 
from the most authentic MSS., and as they were turned 
into modern English by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Pope, and 
other eminent hands, London, 1737. 

first editor of any part of Chaucer's works 
who displayed anything like the spirit and power of 
genuine criticism, Morell, commenced the publication 
of The Canterbury Tales on a thoroughly complete and 
satisfactory basis, and it is to be regretted that he did 
not carry out his admirable scheme and finish the work 
so well begun. The only volume which he published 
contains the ‘ Prologue’ and ‘The Knyghtes Tale,’ a 
modern version of each being appended to the origi 
text. He took a just and comprehensive view of the 
work to be done, and possessed many of the higher 
qualities essential to its execution. He examined no 
tewer than fifteen MSS. of The Tales, and, while adopt- 
ing the most authoritative readings in the text, gives all 
important variations in a textual appendix,’—Zdin- 
burgh Review, July, 1870. 

The volume published in 1737 is the only part of 
Morell’s walk that ever appeared. 

7. Tyrwhitt’s first edition, 1775, 5 vols, 8vo. 

The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, to which is added 
an essay on his language and versification, an intro- 
ductory discourse, notes, and a glossary. In 4 vols. [A 
fifth was added in 1778.] London, T, Payne, 1775. 
Contains a portrait of Chaucer reduced from 
Vertue in Urry’s edition. Tyrwhitt was of 
Merton College, Oxford, and died in 1786. After 
Morell, in whose steps he trod, but not so wisely, 
he was the first real editor of Chaucer; he availed 
himself of Morell’s work, notes, and glossary, 
praising highly the labours of his predecessor. 
His own work is marked by industry and con- 
scientiousness ; he followed MSS. faithfully, but 
was imperfectly acquainted with old English 
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grammar and inflections. It is the fashion unduly 

to disparage his work ; but he merits the honour 

of being the first to complete the revision of The 

Tales, and to restore them to something like the 

A of his work was 
ished in 2 vols, 4to. in 1798, on large 

the expense of the University of 
humous tribute of respect ; it has his portrait 

Heath. It differs chiefly from No. 7 in having the 

ions placed before instead of after the poems. 

8. Tyrwhitt’s third edition, 5 vols, 8vo., 1822. 
Reprint of the first edition with a few emenda- 
tions, additional notes, and a better glossary ; the 
whole rearranged ; has a portrait of Chaucer and 
an engraving of the Pilgrims by Stothard. Other 
editions of Tyrwhitt are by Pickering, 1830; 
Moxon, in 1 vol., 1845 ; Gilfillan in 1860; Rout- 
ledge, illustrated by Corbould, 1853 and 1878. 
ay text was accepted for all the editions 

The Complete Works published till 1856. 

9. Thomas Wright’s edition, 3 vols. 8vo., 1847, 
One of the Percy Society’s reprints: “ The Canter- 
bury Tales. A New Text with Illustrative Notes. 
Edited by Thos. Wright.” The text was founded on 
Harleian MS. No. 7334—an esteemed text, if not 
the best. The plan was to select a good MS., the 
best and oldest to be found, and to adhere to it 
faithfully throughout. The text selected was con- 
sidered the best both for antiquity and correct- 
ness. The same plan was followed by subsequent 
editors (¢.g., R. Bell and R. Morris) tili the 
publication of the Six-Text edition by the Chaucer 
Society, from which it may be readily seen that 
no text is perfect, and each MS. may be amended 
by aid of its fellows. Wright’s text has super- 
seded Tyrwhitt’s in most modern editions of The 
Complete Works, His edition, although often 
careless and inaccurate, marks an important era 
in Chaucerian study. 

10. The Chaucer Society’s viz., the Six- 
Text edition of The Canterbury Tales, in parallel 
columns, from the Ellesmere, Hengwrt, Cambridge, 
Corpus, Petworth, and Lansdown MSS., with 
tables showing the groups of The Tales and their 
varying order in different MSS.; issued in parts 
from 1868 to 1876, This edition is indispensable 
for the proper study of the poet; it proves that the 
MSS, are more nearly uniform than was expected ; 
the variations are more in the spelling than in the 
language. The minor poems and the prose 
writings of Chaucer are treated in a similar 
manner in separate reprints, and the Society’s 
series of texts as well as the series containing 
essays and criticism, are simply invaluable. For 
a list of the publications the reader is referred to 
the ayn Messrs, Triibner & Co. 

The Skeleton of the Canterbury Tales, an attempt 
to distinguish the several ments of the work 
as left by the author, by H. Bradshaw, of Cam- 
bridge, Lond., 1868, J. 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY, 
(Continued from p, 264.) 

If in Ital erally witches were little 
cuted, all the case in 
I have been told by persons who ought to be 
well informed on the subject that witches were 
never burnt in Rome, and I have never in 
my personal researches come across mention 
of such a punishment having taken place. It 
is true I have not had the opportunity of quoting 
documentary evidence as to what was the law 
of the case. The practice, however, would seem to 
have been of the rarest; if, indeed, it ever occurred. 
Moroni mentions that Innocent I. (410) urged 
the Emperor Honorius to enact penalties against 
astrologers ; but it would seem that the severest 
of these was exile; and it was their writings, not 
themselves, that were burnt. The Antipope Pascal 
in 687 was convicted of studying magic and im- 
prisoned, but not put to death; and another 
antipope (Sylvester IV., 1102) for the same 
cause suffered sentence of exile. John XXII. (in 
Rinaldi’s Annals, anno 1326) enacted penalties 
against the exercise of magic, but was living at 
Avignon, not at Rome, at the time, and was moved 
thereto by the public horror excited by various 
alleged attempts to exercise black arts — the 
persons of Charles IV. of France and Philip the 
Handsome, Duke of Austria. But even so, he 
only ordered the books, not the magicians them- 
selves, to be committed to the flames; the personal 
penalty adjudged was excommunication. Two 
or three persons were also condemned at Avignon 
for a similar attempt against John XXII. himself, 
namely, his barber, his physician, and the Bishop of 
Cahors. The two former were suffered to escape, 
and the Pope only condemned the latter to im- 
prisonment. Subsequently, however, on another 
charge being brought against him, he was taken in 
hand by the secular power and condemned to be 
dragged at the tail of a horse to the place of 
execution and beheaded. In 1522 Rinaldi records 
that Rome was devastated by the plague, In 
the midst of the general terror—the Holy See 
being vacant at the moment—a Greek magician, 
Demetrio L mys by name, sacrificed a bull 
to the devil in the public amphitheatre (? the 
Colosseum). This drew forth another “ consti- 
tution” against magicians from Adrian VI. when 
he came to the throne; but Moroni, from whom 
I am quoting, does not name the penalties. 

The most remarkable trial for witchcraft that ever 
occurred in Rome was that of Giacinto Centini, 
and one would think if any one ever was burnt for 
sorcery there it would have been he. Cardinal 
Centini was a Franciscan, a man of profound 
piety as well as considerable learning, and 
enjoyed the greatest favour of Urban “ UL 
(1623-44), who made him one of the six Cardinal 
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Bishops. His nephew Giacinto, however, was 
with an insane ambition to see him 

raised to the pontifical throne, and as a pre- 
liminary thereto joined in a conspiracy with two 
or three others to compass the death of UrbanVIII. 
by sorcery. They were discovered by the confes- 
sion of one of their number, and convicted of the 
attempt to murder. Centini was sentenced to be 
beheaded, the others to be hung (their bodies to 
be burnt after death). One only was executed, 
in the Campo de’ Fiori, which was at that time 
the place of execution.* The others had various 
periods at the galleys. Another remarkable case 
occurred during the pontificate of Paul IV., when 
an African witch was of exercising her 
arts on a whole school of orphans; her sentence 
was only exile. Tartarotti devotes the tenth 
chapter of his first book to the statement of the 
lenient provisions of the Roman Inquisition in 
treating witchcraft, supported by quotations from 
the manual of instructions to inquisitors and the 
example of a certain commensario, who was 
severely punished for overstepping them. I have 
also before me the Manual for the Use of Inqut- 
sitors, of Modena, 1659, which takes the same tone; 
as does the Sacro Arsenale, printed at Bologna 
1665. The latter contains many restrictions 
directed against the application of the “ rigorous ” 
examination, and prohibiting all aggravations of 
it (p. 189). Pp. 203 et seq. provide that no pro- 
ceedings shall be taken against any one for witch- 
craft till it has been deposed by a physician that 
the evil charged against the accused person 
s from evil arts and not from natural 
causes. A whole chapter is occupied with cautions 
against too readily receiving accusations (p. 207). 
If found guilty, the highest penalty, cited from 
the Bull of Gregory XV. “Omnipotentis Dei,” is 
imprisonment for life; though after that there 
was handing over to the civil power, which would 
involve the stake in those places where the stake 
was in vogue. But the onus lay with the physi- 
cian who decided that the evil was not natural. 
When the Venetian republic interfered to arrest 
the over severity of the celebrated trials for witch- 
craft in Val Camonica, it was in union with the 
Pontifical Legate and the Patriarch (Gabriele 
Rosa, Un Processo di Stregheria in Val Camonica, 


* Cancellieri narrates that Cecco d’Ascoli having 
been warned by an astrologer that there were two 
things fatal to him, namely, “|’Africo” and the 
“Campo di Flora,” would never, when in Rome, go 
near the Piazza of similar name nor leave his house 
when the scirocco (vento d’ Africo) blew. Afterwards 
being condemned to death at Florence, he seems to have 
relied so completely on this prognostication that he en- 
tertained no fear of the sentence being carried out till he 
heard the place appointed for it was called Campo Fiore, 
and that there was a little stream near named Africo. 
Then he exclaimed, “ Actum jam de me Jest” (Mercato, 
p. 25, n. 8, ed, 1811), 


pp. 90-5), and the judges were ially char 
having “acted contrarily = 
party the wise and just brief of his Holiness” 
p- 94). 

Tartarotti, again, shows that no ecclesiastical 
canon or pontifical bull directs the more severe 
treatment against the mere pursuit of magic ; such 
merely applies the principles contained in Levi- 
ticus xx. 6, 27, Deut. xviii. 9-12, against those 
who used it to the injury of others in various ways. 
Thus the judge (Dicasto) in Gianfrancesco Pico’s 
Dialogue is made to say (p. 52) that “it is not 
because witches profess to go to the dance of 
Diana that the Inquisition took notice of them, 
but because they boasted of denying the Christian 
faith at their mysteries, of renouncing their 
baptism, of reviling the sacraments, and blasphem- 
ing God, and because of their exercise of evil arts 
over others in ways too numerous to particularize 
NOW. .. 000 It is for such things as these,” he con- 
tinues, explaining the action of the Inquisition in 


» I have not the means at hand (these columns have 
been prepared for the press in Rome) of making anything 
like a complete analysis of the comparative treatment of 
witchcraft in other countries; but the following may 
serve asa not uninteresting contribution towards one, 
In France, in the reign of Henry IV., six hundred per- 
sons were accused of witchcraft; in the reign of 
Francis I. not less than one hundred thousand (Crepel 
de Odio Satana, lib. i. diss. 3, quoted by Canti, 
Eretici, p. 388). Witchcraft was only punished cor- 
rectionally in Geneva till Calvin established burning 
(Picot, Histoire de Genéve, quoted as above). In Ger- 
many the immense number who suffered have already 
called for notice. And, to come to our own country : 
“Tt is remarkable,” says Capt. Hans Busk, LL.D. 
(“An Address on the Origin and Present State 
of the Laws of England,” delivered at Cambridge 
March 20, 1873), “to note the complacency with 
which eminent and learned judges, during a long series 
of years, without scruple or hesitation devoted to 
the flames thousands of unhappy wretches guilty of no 
offence, but simply accused of what was called witchcraft. 
In the short interval between 1640 and 1666 three 
thousand persons were burnt alive for this alleged crime. 
Barrington (in his observations on the statute of Ed, IIT.) 
computes the entire number of these judicial murders 
to have exceeded thirty thousand! The last of these 
was as late as 1716, when a poor old woman and her 
daughter were sent to the stake for having raised a 
storm. And it was only in 1736 that the infamous 
‘Witch Act’ of 1603 was repealed...... Such was the 
law of England for 133 years of her history, administered 
by the ablest men who ever adorned the bench. It is 
a memorable fact, also, that no inconsiderable number of 
the poor victims of these atrocious laws admitted their 
guilt and the justice of their terrible punishment.” I 
have it from one who was cognizant of the case, that as 
late as the year 1817 a woman was brutally lynched at 
Zara by the peasants, who accused her of singing mass 
in a neighbouring forest at midnight served by four 
devils, each carrying a black torch, When approached 
by good Christians they all gave a fearful howl and 
vanished. It is true, however, that the Austrian Govern- 
ment proceeded against and punished the self-constituted 
judges. 
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the matter, “that we hand them over to secular 
princes for punishment and lay upon them the 
penance provided by the Church.” 

The confessions of the accused, again, were 
eminently calculated to mislead, and did serve to 
mislead the dp gers of mankind to a lamentable 
extent. Del Rio, who may, perhaps, be ranked as 
chief among demonologists, his great work on 
the subject being the text-book of later writers 
and containing reference to above eleven hundred 
authors, gives great weight to this as an argument 
in favour of the reality of witchcraft. One passage 
on the subject which came under my hand is 
curious enough to merit citation. In his Questio, 
xi. lib. ii., as to the power of magicians over the 
stars and elements, he puts it as a proof that they 
are really able to raise storms and call down hail, 
&c., “ because they all agree in their confessions 
[before the To they have such power, and 
adds that this is further confirmed by experience, 
for whenever the judges constrain them thereto 
against their will the effect follows.” Gabriele 
Rosa (Un Processo, &., p. 91) quotes from Carlo 
Miarfi, a Venetian writer of the time, that persons 
acoused in the celebrated Val Camonica process 
confessed to having worshipped the great devil 
as God; and of having caused the death of an 
infinite number of persons (“haver facto morir 
homeni infiniti”) by means of a powder they 
received from the devil, which, when scattered 
abroad in the air, raised storms. One of them 
deposed to having killed two hundred persons. 
They also said they had received from the devil 
an ointment which, smeared on a stick or distaff, 
enabled them to ride through the air to Monte 
Tonale. Gianfrancesco Pico himself, in adopting 
@ severer, and what may be called more credulous 
appreciation of witchcraft than his illustrious 
uncle, seems to have been led to it entirely by the 
confessions he had heard before the judges ; and 
his Libro delle Streghe is a condensed account of 
trials at which he was present. Fra Leandro 
degli Alberti, in his preface to the edition of 1556, 
tells us, as the occasion of the composition of this 
curious book, that certain persons having been 
sentenced to death for witchcraft in Venice, a very 
strong feeling was roused on their behalf, and 
many rose up who said the things laid to their 
charge were so improbable that they ought not to 
be punished with death. Gianfrancesco Pico 
entered the lists with them with great energy, and 
after having assisted at the examination of several 
accused persons he was so convinced by their 
confessions that he wrote this work in proof of 
their culpability ; the above-named editor adds 
his testimony that he had also listened to and 
been convinced by similar evidence. 

Nor were such confessions made only under 
fear of judgment. Tartarotti (p. 117) gives 
evidence of their frequent spontaneity. Examples 


are not wanting of identical experiences being 
deposed to by those who had nothing to fear, and 
were not even on trial. Gianfrancesco Pico, in 
the work already quoted, gives one very curious 
instance, the scene of which, however, was Tirol. 
He says it was narrated to him by a man of high 
position, and worthy of all credence, as a recent 
occurrence in his own neighbourhood :— 


“ A priest was on his way to carry the blessed Sacra- 
ment to a sick parishioner living at a great distance. Asit 
was too far to walk he took a horse, and carried the blessed 
Sacrament in a case about his neck. When he had gone 
some way he was met by one who begged him to alight 
from his horse. as he would show him a marvellous sight. 
He had scarcely consented when he felt that both he and 
his new friend were being carried through the air, till 
they reached the top of a very high mountain, where 
there was a pleasant space of table-land surrounded by 
high trees, and shut in by fearful precipices. Tables 
were laid as for a banquet,and a multitude of people 
were disporting themselves with games and dances and 
strains of sweetest music. The good priest wondered 
much what it could all mean, and was too much astonished 
to venture to speak. Then his guide asked him if he 
would not pay obeisance to the lady [‘la Madonna‘] 
who was there, and offer her some gift as did the others, 
There was there a most beautiful queen on a throne, 
richly dressed, and all the people went up to her throne 
and offered gifts. When he saw her looking so radiant, 
and the ceremony performed with so much order, he 
thought it could be no other than the Blessed Virgin, 
not knowing that such things were done by the spirit of 
evil. He pondered with himself, therefore, what gift 
he should offer, and decided that nothing could be a 
more grateful offering to the mother than the body of 
her Son, which he was carrying to his sick parishioner. 
He went forward, therefore, intending to place it 
reverently on her knees. No sooner did he approach 
her with it, however, than the lady herzelf, the throne, 
and all those who were worshipping her disappeared, nor 
was there the least vestige left of the banquet. The guide 
vanished with the rest. The priest now found himeelf on 
a wild spot far from any habitation of man, amid ruins, 
forests, and precipitous rocks. After undergoing many 
hardships, he at last fell in with a shepherd, from whom 
he learnt that he was a good hundred miles away from 
the place where he met his strange guide. Immediately 
on his return home he went before the governor and 
made a complete statement of the above events.” 

Another circumstance, no less calculated to 
mislead, was the little account that persons 
accused of witchcraft made of enduring tortures 
which it makes us shudder only to think of. This 
curious fact has been treated at length by Tar- 
tarotti, lib, ii. cap. vi, also in the Compendium 
Maleficarwm, cap. xv.; and Menghi, Compendio 
del? Arte Essorcista, p. 477 (ed. 1605), says, 
“Certain donnicciuole, following after Satan and 
wrapt up in his arts, are not only quite unmoved 
by sense of pain, but show themselves quite joyous 
in the midst of torments, as if they were assisting 
at a wedding feast.” R. H. Busx. 

(To be continued.) 


Taomas Cuavcer, “son or Gzorrrey.”—The 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, in the eighth 
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and ninth Reports and Appendix, takes occasion to 
notice the pedigree of Chaucer, both in the Report 
and the Appendix, in reference to the hospital of 
Ewelme, Oxon, the statutes of which almshouse 
are descri In Report VIII. pt. i. p. xiv, there 
is: “The almshouse was founded by William de 
la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and Alice his wife, who 
was a daughter of Thomas Chaucer, son of Geoffrey 
Chaucer the poet.” In the Appendix to the same 
Report, p. 624b, there is: “ Alice, the wife of the 
Earl of Suffolk, was the daughter of Thomas 
Chaucer, son of Geoffrey Chaucer the poet.” And 
more recently, in Report IX., pt. i. p. 216b, there 
is: “The tomb of Thomas Chaucer and Maud his 
wife (whose daughter Alice, the granddaughter of 
the poet Geoffrey Chaucer was the duke’s wife).” 

I submit that these are positive statements which 
ought not to occur in a work of such authority. 
It is assumed that Thomas Chaucer was the son 
of Geoffrey, for which there is no real evidence, as 
I think that it is not too much to say. If it was 
thought necessary to introduce such a statement 
at all in the Reports, I conceive that it ought to 
have been advanced as a supposition, and not as a 
fact—as a possibility, not as a certainty. The 
presumption is against the relationship, however 
perseveringly it has been asserted. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


A Mepiavat Ponisament ror Scotpine.— 
The town of Dortmund, in Westphalia, had a law, 
made in the thirteenth century, by which it was 
decreed :— 

“$i due mulieres rixantur ad invicem percutiendo se 
cum verbis contumeliosis, que Verkorne Wort dicuntur, 
portabunt duos lapides per cathenas coherentes, qui 
ambo ponderabunt unum centenarium, quod Teutonice 
dicitur enen Centener, per longitudinem civitatis in com- 
muni via. Prima portabit eos de orientali porta civi- 
tatis ad occidentalem portam et alia stimulabit eam 
stimulo ferreo fixo in baculo ; et ambe ibunt in camisiis 
suis, Alia tune assumet eos in humeros suos et reporta- 
bit eos ad orientalem portam et prima e converso stimu- 
labit eam.” 

There was much wisdom in thus enacting that 
plaintiff and defendant should share the punish- 
ment between them, the shrewd old law-makers 
well knowing that in such cases there was gener- 
ally as much fault on one side as on the other. 

F. Noreare. 


Trackxeray’s “ vol. i. p. 279, 
Thackeray observes, “‘ And a great comfort it is to 
think......that in Queen Victoria’s reign there are 
no flatterers left, such as existed in the reign of 
her royal great-grandfather.” As reference is here 
meant to George II., it should be great-great- 
grandfather. The mistake is quite unimportant 
in any work not likely to become a classic ; but as 
Thackeray’s works belong to literature quite as 
certainly as Fielding’s, the most trivial error is 
worth correcting. G. B. 

Upton, Slough. 


A Pogrticat Eprrapn.—During a visit, some 
time ago, to the north of Scotland, the following 
lines were deciphered from one of those flat grave- 
stones on two supports familiar to rural church- 
yards 

“ Here lies an honest man, 
Though not a native of this place, 
And left his blessing behind 
To hie succeeding race ; 


And that they prospered might be 

Into the land they came, 

As Jacob’s children were 

Within the land of Ham ; 

That to him they might gathered be, 

As they were once before ; 

And they the joys might see 

Which he doth now adore.” 
These rhymes follow the words “ William Rose, 
who died the year 1732,” and under the verses 
are the initials “W.R.” The inscription is un- 
known to published epitaph literature, and it has 
the peculiarity of being written straight on, without 
any attempt to keep the stanza shape as above. 
The letters are large, well-cut capitals, which spread 
over the entire surface of the stone. It is the only 
old memorial in a graveyard attached to one of 
the two chapels belonging to the old castle of 
Brims, now in ruins, on the edge of the Northern 
Atlantic and within view of the Orkneys. The 
Rose family were of Norman origin, and reached 
high distinction both in England and Scotland, 
their arms in each country being the same. It 
would be valuable if local antiquaries and genea- 
logists could throw light on what connexion this 
William had with the influential Roses of sub- 
sequent times in the same district. T. 8. 


Pocket-sterves.—In the review of Ye Olden 
Time (“ N. & Q.” 6 S. ix. 259) reference is made 
to the use of sleeves as pockets. May I remark 
that in China the males have, as a rule, no other 
pockets than those supplied by their ample 
sleeves? Books, handkerchiefs, parcels, alike 
find their way into these receptacles ; and while 
their presence cannot but be felt, the articles 
themselves are unobserved. H. Fatenp. 


Tae Wortp creaTepD on Marcu 25.—At the 
foot of the first page of the calendar in a copy of 
“The Psalter. London, for the Companie of 
Stationers, 1615,” small 4to., black-letter, is the 
following notice :— 

“ Note also that the yeere of our Lord beginneth the 
xxv day of March, the same day supposed to be the first 
day vpon which the world was created, and the day 
when Christ was conceiued in the wombe of the Virgine. 


W. CO. B. 
Lerrer From Sir Toomas Lawrence.—The 


following letter from Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A., addressed to Mr. Daniel Wade Acraman, 


is preseryed amongst the archives of the Bristol 
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Museum and Library, and may prove of interest ‘the other day, about as curious as any. A friend 


to some of the readers of “N. & Q.” Sir Thomas 
was unanimously elected to the freedom of this 
city, and the circumstance was intimated to him 
Mr. Acraman, who also forwarded to him a 
number of the Mirror newspaper in which the 
announcement was publicly made. 
Russell Square, April 19th, 1829. 

My Str,—The exceeding hurry of this period, 
when we are just commencing our preparations for the 
Exhibition, must be my excuse for not immediately 
answering your obliging letter, and the gratifying in- 
formation which it contained. 

I did receive the newspaper, but the article which 
communicated the unexpected intelligence did not 
appear to have been written hy a Person present at the 
Meeting, and expressing a doubt as to the accuracy of 
part of the proceedings, I feared it might extend to 
that circumstance which seemed the least probable that 
hed occurred. 

Your kind assurance now confirms to me that I have 
received from my native City the very highest honor 
(the protection of Majesty excepted) that could have 
rewarded my professional exertions. I beg you to ex- 
press to those of your Friends who with yourself have 
generously assisted in procuring it the sincere gratitude 
and Respect with which it has impressed me, and the 
attachment which it has strengthened to the place of 
my Birth; as well as the Zeal with which I shall 
attempt to forward any Measure conducive to its Honor, 
and the improvement of its refin'd Establishments. 

I shall gladly take advantage of your offer, for the 
exhibition of my two other pictures. 

Pardon some haste in which I write, and believe me 
to remain. with the highest Esteem. My Dear Sir, your 
very faithful Srt., Taos. LAWRENCE. 
“To D. W. Acraman, Esq., &c., &c., &c., Clifton, 
Bristol,” is the address upon the cover, which is 
sealed with an impression of a small classical head, 
which appears to have been an antique. 

James 


The Museum, Bristol. 


Errrarn.—The accompanying epitaph, which is 
to be found in the churchyard of St. Magnus the 
Martyr, London Bridge, may interest some of your 
readers :— 

“ Here lieth the body of Robert Preston, late Drawer 
at the Boar’s Head Tavern in Great Eastcheap, who 
departed this life March 16%, Anno Dom. 1730, aged 
27 years. 

Bacchus to give the toping world surprise 

Produced one sober son and here he lies. 

Tho’ nurs’d among full hogsheads, he defy’d 

The charms of wine and every vice beside. 

O Reader, if to justice thou 'rt inclin’d, 

Keep honest Preston daily in thy mind; 

He drew good wine, took care to fill his pots, 

Had sundry virtues that outweigh’d his faults, 

You that on Bacchus have the like dependence, 

Pray copy Bob in measure and attendance. 

8S. McCavt. 
Blackheath, 


Tas New Moon: Curious 
Among the numerous superstitions having refer- 


ink this, which I heard 


ence to the new moon, I 


of mine told me that it was at least unwise, if not 
unlucky, though I suppose in this case both are 
synonymous, to have your hair cut at any other 
time than the new moon ; because, if so, it would 
come out ; instancing as proof his own beard (a 
very full one), which until he followed this recipe 
came away by handfuls. For some years he has 
continued this practice, and finds now nothing result 
from it but good. Wa. B. Lewis. 


A Prayer. — On the fly-leaf of a black-letter 
copy of the works of Vigo the surgeon, translated 
by Bartholomew Traheron, in my possession, is the 
following prayer :— 


“*A praier to be saide on a patient or medecin.—O 
Domine Deus qui mirabiliter creasti hominem et mira- 
bilius redemisti illu’: qui dedisti medecina’ vel decce- 
tione’ ad reparandu’ tat b i corporum: 
Da benedictione’ tua tam de celis sup’ hanc medi- 
cinam vel decoctionem, ut in quorum corpora vel 
membra ponetur, sive in cuius corpus intro erit : sani- 
tatem et mentis et corporis recipere dignetur: per 
graciam & potentiam tua’: qui viuis et regnat Deus per 
omnia secula seculorum. Amen. J. E. Sarre,” 

“O Lorde God, wh wonderfully diddest create man 
and more wonderouslye diddest redeeme hym, whiche 
hast gieun medecin or decoction to repayre the healthe 
of Mann’s bodyes: Gieue thy bolye blessinge from 
Heaven upon this icen or decoction, that upon whose 
bodies or members when it shall be putt, or into whose 
bodie it shall enter, he may he worthie to receave health 
both of bodie and mynde by thy grace and power who 
lievest and raygnest one God for ever & ev". Amen. 

“J. E. Swarre. 

“ Liber iste est Johannis Smarte Cyrurgi. 1566.” 


Epwarp Haitsronr. 


Walton Hall. 


Joun Legcn’s Ercatnos.—There is a little book 
which appears to contain some of John Leech’s 
earliest etched work, and to have also escaped 
the notice of that talented artist’s biographers; 
at least, it is not mentioned in Mr. Kitton’s 
pleasant little sketch recently published by Mr. 
Redway. This is a duodecimo of seventy-six 
pages, entitled “American Broad Grins. Edited 
by Rigdum Funnidos, Gent. ‘This fellow picks 
up wit as pigeons peas’ (Shakspeare). With 
humorous illustrations. London, Robert Tyas, 50, 
Cheapside. J. Menzies, Edinburgh, mpcccxxxvitt.” 
The illustrations are four in number. “ An Ameri- 
can Audience” is signed with the device of a 
leech at full length (not depicted wriggling in a 
carafon—the best-known form of his rebus) and 
the word fecit. Then come “The Fascinating 
Editor,” “A Touch of the Sublime,” and “ Ab- 
sence of Mind,” all somewhat in George Cruik- 
shank’s manr°r and signed “ J Lh” (the signa- 
ture “G Ch’ was, of course, familiar to the 
young artist). A successful attempt to depict 
white terror upon the face of “a fat nigger” 
chased by a big dog (in “ A Touch of the Sublime”) 
shows real inventive genius ; and all the etchings 
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are remarkable for skilful treatment. It will be 
remembered that “Rigdum Funnidos, Gent.,” 
edited the Comic Almanack which, in 1839, con- 
tained W. M. Thackeray’s sketch “ Stubbs’s 
Calendar; or, the Fatal Boots,” illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. ALFRED WALLIS. 


Curious Fact in tHe Economy or Bers.— 
M. Jonas de Gélieu, pastor of the churches of 
Colombier and Auvernier in the principality of 
Neufchatel, Switzerland, in a work translated into 
English, more than fifty years ago, under the title 
of The Bee Preserver; or, Practical Directions for 
Preserving and Renewing Hives, affirms “ that 
when two or three distinct hives are united in 
autumn, they are found to consume together 
scarcely more honey during the winter than each 
of them would have consumed singly if left 
separate.” In proof of this singular result the 
author sets forth a variety of experiments, all of 
which led uniformly to the same conclusion. He 
shows positively that, of upwards of thirty hives, 
six had their population thus doubled, and con- 
sumed no more provisions during winter than a 
single hive, and that, so far from the bees suffering 
any diminution, the doubled hives generally sent 
forth the earliest and best swarms. ‘The translator 
of M. Gélieu’s work states that he practised in 
Scotland most of the plans recommended in the 
original publication with the same effect. 

Wituiam Puarr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and ad to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Fiavianus, “Ds Nucis 
May I be allowed to call attention to a question 
lately sent me by Prof. Wolfflin, of Munich? A 
collection of anecdotes, De Nugis Philosophorum, 
written by one Flavianus (probably one of the 
Nicomachi Flaviani), is quoted by John of Salis- 
bury, Walter Burley, and probably by Walter 
Mayer (De Nugis Curialiwm, ed. Wright, in the 
Epust. ad Valerium, pp. 148-149), Can any reader 
ot “N. & Q.” supply Dr. Wolfflin with further 
quotations or information of any kind? The work 
was extant in the twelfth century probably, and 
may still survive in some library. 


26, Holywell, Oxford, 


UsconscionasLe. — Prof. Skeat explains the 
word conscionable in his Etymological Dictionary, 
but does mention unconscionable. Is there an 
earlier instance of the word than that to be found 
in Ben Jonson’s Epicene, I. i.? “And the wn- 


conscionable knave held her in compliment an 
hour, with that reverst face, when I still look’d 
when she should talk from the t’other side.” I 
ask because writers still employ the word in an 


apologetic kind of way, as if it were not 


English. 


Tue ¢ Hicnh was the 
vowel ¢ pronounced in Old High German—as, for 
rp in the second stanza of the Niebelungen 


“ Ez wuohs in Burgonden ein scheene magedfn, 
daz in allen Janden nibt schoeners méhte sin. 
Kriemhilt was si geheizen und was ein schoene wip. 
dar umbe muosen degene vil verliesen den lip.” 
Lachmann’s edition, Berlin, 1841. 
Should the ¢ be read as in Engl. weep, leap, or as 
in wipe ? R. 0. A. P. 
Hesscetawaite.—In the supplement to the 
Biographia Leodinensis, 1867, it is wriiten:— 
“John Hebblethwaite, Esq., of Woodhouse Lane 
Leeds, died on Friday, May 22, 1840, aged 95 years and 
9 months...... This highly respected gentleman had been 
80 years in the woollen trade, having been apprenticed 
to the manufacture.” 
Can any one supply me with information as to 
who was John Hebblethwaite’s father, where he 
lived, and whence he came; also with particulars as 
to the apprenticeship? I believe all the existing 
Hebblethwaites spring from Sedbergh in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, whence I have fully 
traced one branch through Norton and Bridling- 
ton to the present date. I wish to trace others, 
and shall be glad of any information, copies of 
registers, tombstones, &c. I have deeds so early 
as 1316, whereby Hebelthwayt of Sedbergh sells 
and buys land there. G. Brownye. 
Shireoaks, near Worksop. 


Portrait WantTep.—An anonymous American 
correspondent writes to me that it is said in New 
York that there is in London an oil portrait of 
Mr. John Newbery which has never been en- 
graved. I believe one exists of his son Francis, 
but there is not in the possession of the descendants 
a portrait of John Newbery. Is it possible that 
one exists elsewhere? Perhaps some of your cor- 
respondents may help me. Cuas. WELSH. 


Famity.—Is any pedigree in existence 
of the Ralegh or Raleigh family of Devon and 
Wilts which gives the members living about 1740, 
and states if any member bearing the name of 
Thomas Raleigh was living about that time ? 

Aupax. 


Contnessy Famity or Campripcr. — Many: 


registers of this family are in Melchester Church. 
Thomas Coningsby appears to have been baptized 
there in 1739. Can Curnpert Bepr say if he 
was related to the South Mimms branch, and in 
what way ? Atrrep WAKE. 
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Metancuoty. —“ Great men,” said Aristotle, 
“are always of a nature originally melancholy.” 
This is from Emerson’s English Traits in the 
chapter on ‘‘ Character.” Can any one give 
chapter and verse? Also of the saying of Plato 
that “melancholy is the right temperament for 
success in te C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock H 

Scunpay Marrress-rurninc.— Can any one 
tell me the origin of a superstition I find appa- 
rently widespread that it is unlucky to turn a 
mattress in making a bed on Sunday? It is 
possible the idea originated with a lazy servant. 

Witrrep Harerave. 

Sheffield. 


James Sansom, or THE Turners’ Company.— 
Amongst the Egerton Manuscripts in the British 
Museum is a document numbered 2134, fol. 52, 
partly in printing, of which the following is a copy: 

“ James Sansom of Munford Court, Milk Street, Ivory 
turner maketh oath and saith, That he hath been set up 
in business one year and not more than two years. That 
he has gained and not lost since he has been in business. 
That he does not owe more than he is able to pay. That 
he does not deal in spirituous liquors. That he is a Pro- 
testant and lives within three miles of the City of Lon- 
don. Signed, James Sansom. Sworn before me this 
of Apr. 1789 Joun Lord Mayor of Lon- 


An endorsement on this document says: “1794 
Jany A letter acquainting the Secretary that 
James Sanson [sic] was become insolvand and 
requiring them agreeable to the condition of the 
Bond at the expiration of three monds to discharge 
the Bond and Int.” Will some correspondent who 
is acquainted with the rules and regulations of the 
City companies furnish an explanation of the seem- 
ing iarities of the above document ? 
Geo, O. Boas. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Rererence to Book Wantep.—Some fifteen 
ago I read a book the hero of which was 
uis XVII. It stated therein that there were— 
so far as I recollect—descendants of the supposed 
murdered boy living in Sicily. The name of book 
and author would greatly oblige. 
Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 
[Very many claimants to the title of Louis XVII. have 
ted themselves. The supposition that the Dauphin 
ived to manhood and left descendants, though contra- 
dicted by ample testimony, has found many believers 
and given rise to many ] 


Lioyp1a — When the description 
ey republished in Flowers and their Pedigrees, 
, by Grant Allen) came out, early last year, in Long- 
man’s Magazine, of the isolated Welsh mountain 
tulip called Lloydia serotina, I was engaged in 
Corsica in taking the portrait of a tiny starry 
white lily, which eed to me to tally exactly 


with this description and its illustration, with the 


exception that Lloydia should be found growi 

on ond uplands of Alps, Caucasus, or Carpathians 
as on the higher mountains of North Wales, and 
my little lily was in a warm, sheltered bit of com- 
mon land not far above the sea at Ajaccio. Must 
I on this account give up its identity with Lloydia, 
and trust to the young German who, after consult- 
ing for me a German botanical work, pronounced 
it to be Ixia parvula ? E. A. M. Lewis. 


Somervitte Famity.—Will any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” kindly send me a sketch of the de- 
scent of William Somerville (who married Mary 
Fairfax, the authoress) from the Cambusnethan 
Somervilles; and also let me know where I can 
find a more detailed record of the Somervilles of 
Cambusnethan than is given in The Memorie of 
the Somervilles ? 

A. SoMERVILLE, 

The Crescent, Queenstown, co. Cork. 


Heratpic.—I shall be much obliged to any one 
who can tell me to what families the following coats 
of arms belong: 1. Gules, two greyhounds com- 
batant (or holding between them some small charge 
which is too small for me to distinguish) between 
three fleurs-de-lis, impaling Chichester. 2. Three 
urns with flames. Crest, a demi-lion regardant, 
collared and chained, holding between his paws an 
urn in flames, as in the arms. Motto, “Ex Urna 
Resurgam.” These are on carnelian seals, and 
are too small for me to distinguish all the colours. 
No, 2 is very well cut, and appears to be of older 
date than No. 1. Srrrx. 


Portrait or Count BaLDassaRE CASTIGLIONE, 
—I have a very good old print, a line engraving, 
from a picture by Raphael, of this celebrated man, 
Beneath it is the following inscription:— 

“ Comes Balthassar Castilionius. 
In Museo Cardinalis Valenti 
Romz Anno MDCOXLVII. 
Raphael Urbinas pinxit 
Jo: Gottofr. Seuter delin: et sculp: 
Alt, p 2. unc: 44. Lata p. 1. unc. 10." 
Can any one tell me where the original is now to 
be found? There is a portrait of the count, also 
by Raphael, in the Louvre, but it is quite different 
from the one I am writing about. The Louvre 
picture has been engraved by Vertue. 
Epmunp Ranpoirs. 


Ryde, 
Samvgt Meptey.—I have an e ing of the 
Rev. Samuel Medley, of Liv l, ndon, 


published as the Act directs, December, 1793, by 
S. Medley, jun., No. 5, Golden Square. Can you, 
or any of your learned readers, tell me if his life 
has been published, or what is known concerning 
him ? H. Piper. 


Hensnaw.—Can any one tell me the — 
of Charles Henshaw, of Eltham, Lord Mayor of 


se 


| 
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London, who died 1726, having married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Roper ; also of Henry Hen- 
shaw, celebrated as a “bon vivant” in Queen 
Anne’s reign ; and of Richard Henshaw, merchant, 
of Kent Street, London, who settled at Dover about 
1670, and married Rebecca Kelly ? 
Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Grace tn Hatt.—Have the graces which are 
said in hall in the different colleges at Oxford ever 
been published ? They are worth preserving. At 
Oriel I remember the Latin grace took the form of 

ea V. and R., with an oratio, said by a 
Bible-clerk standing in the centre of the hall facing 
the senior fellow who was presiding at the high table, 
and who came from his chair and stood on the 
planum facing the clerk. H. A. W. 


James THE Novetist’s “FisHerMAN or Scuar- 
puout.”—Which of the works of G. P. R. James 
is referred to below? Life is too brief to search 
through the many volumes of this prolific and 
once popular author. There is no such title in 
the long catalogue of his novels in the British 
Museum Library :— 

“R, P. G. James (sic), romancier anglais du commence- 
ment de ce siécle, a écrit sous ce titre, Le Pécheur de Scar- 
phout (sic), un petit roman que j'ai traduit autrefois, et 
oi il décrit exactement, en la dramatisant un peu trop 
peut-étre, la eg du pays.”—Dépret, Les Demi- 

p. 255. 


vertus, Paris, 
J. MasKELL. 


Joun Briccos.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me at what time John Briggs, artist, lived ? 
He was a very fair painter of small panel pictures 
in oil of Scripture subjects. Of course H. P. 
Briggs is well known. as this John his father 
or any way related tohim? Apin WILLIAMs. 


Wixpspravut.— What is the origin of this word, 
which I am told is used by the peasantry in Ger- 
many, as well as in Belgium, for a sudden storm ? 
It is called the windbruyt in the latter country. 

M. E. M. 


Ay Otp Prornecy.—When I was a lad I well 
remember that the public through the kingdom 
looked forward to the year 1837, wondering how 
an old prophecy would be fulfilled. The prophecy 
was the following :— 

“ By the power to see through the ways of heaven 

away, without an ring, 
And on England's throne shall not sit’s ing” 
This was, to my certain knowledge, in people’s 
mouths for years before the said date. The spring 
of that year was the coldest I ever remember. 
Winter held on till May, and on the 24th of 
that month (a very cold day) heavy snow fell 
and a keen frost prevailed through the country. 
We had no king, for at that time our present 


queen sat upon the throne. Now, can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” (if you think the question worth an 
answer) give any information as to the author of 
that prediction, and any particulars concerning it? 
Farner Frank. 


A.M.: P.M.—When were these useful abbrevia- 
tions brought into general use? J, MANvEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Catamootne: Hory.—What is 
the meaning of the first two words, which appear in 
the Virgin Martyr, II. i.? In IL. iii. of the same 

lay is the phrase, “Both hug and holy me,” 
hat is the signification of holy me ? <a 


Romnry, R.A.: J. C. Woop. —I shall feel 
obliged if any of your readers will tell me the date 
of a painter of the name of J. C. Wood, who in 
vol. ii. of The History of the Scottish Highlands 
is said to have painted a portrait of my relative 
“ Gen. Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B., first Colon 
of the 74th Highlanders.” I know Romney painted 
his portrait, but I never have heard of a painter 
of the name of Wood, nor do I believe from the 
engraving in the book it is Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell’s portrait at all, as the uniform is quite unlike 
that of the period. Scotus. 


Great Mey.—Bp. Patrick, in his 
Commentary upon the Book of Judges, cap. xvi., 
which contains part of the story of Samson, ob- 
serves :— 

“There have been men of wonderful strength, whose 
memory is preserved in history; particularly by Pliny 
lib, 12, Natural History, cap. 20, and more are collec 
by Caspar Schottus in his Mirabilia Nature et Artis, 
lib. iii, cap. 36, And now, at my present writing of this, 
there is more than one person in this city of extra- 
ordinary strength,” 

See his comment on v.17. The city alluded to 
may have been London, in the neighbourhood of 
which the bishop exercised pastoral functions, first 
as Rector of Battersea, and subsequently, and more 
conspicuously, at St. Paul’s in Covent Garden, 
where he was incumbent during the year of the 
terrible plague, and ministered to the wants of the 
people. In the year 1679 he became Dean of Peter- 
borough, was promoted to the see of Chichester in 
1689, and three years later to that of Ely. The 
Preface to his Commentary is dated April, 1694, 
but the materials from which it is composed must 
necessarily have been the accumulation of man 
ears of study previous to their being published. 
t will be interesting then, if we can ascertain the 
fact, to know to which of the places afore-named 
the good prelate alludes, as that wherein were to 
be found these his puissant fellow citizens, and 
whether their bulk and prowess are memorialized 
elsewhere, and their names accordingly “‘had in 
remembrance.” 
Great Lever, Bolton. 
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Earnty Mepican Worxs Mepicat 
Cuarms.—I shall be grateful for information on 
the following questions : 1. What medical works 
were circulating in Western Europe prior to the 
thirteenth century and thence down to the six- 
teenth? In what form were the Greek medical 
works known in the West, if at all? 2. Where 
can I get information about medical charms? 3. 
What Arabic medical treatises were known, either 
in Arabic or Latin, during the period referred to ; 
and where may such works now be —— ? 

HORP. 


Carrie “askED cHuRcH.”—When was the 
tice mentioned below discontinued, and the 
our of being “asked in church” restricted to mis- 

guided human beings ?—“ And they oughte to aske 
them [stray cattle] thre sondayes, in thre or four next 
he churches, and also crye them thre tymes 
in thre the nexte market townes” (Fitzherbert, 
Boke ‘of Swrueying and Improwmentes, 1523, 
xxviii b). This extract, by the way, recalls the 
fact that in Scotland people about to be married 
are not “asked,” but “cried” in church, like cattle 
ata market. “Jennie Scott was cried i’ the auld 
kirk last Sab’thaday.” E. D. 
Tae Mopoc Inpians.—Was the language of 
this now extinct Indian tribe committed to writ- 
ing at all? If so, where may any works in it be 
obtained? Any reference to general sources of 
information would be useful. I only know of 
Joaquin Miller’s Life among the Modocs. 
Sicwatores to tHe Sotem~ Leacve anp 
Coverayt.—I am anxious to know where I can 
re a list of the signatures appended to the 
lemn League and Covenant. I believe either the 
original or a copy is preserved at Maybole, in Ayr- 
shire. Omen. 


Gorpow or anp Lesmorr, Bart. 
—Wanted, any information as to the marriages 
and children of Alexander and Thomas, second 
and third sons of Sir William Gordon of Broad- 
land and Lesmoir, Bart., who succeeded his father 
in 1643. Troup, in Aberdeenshire, was the 
perty. _ AC, 

Ucysszs’ Voracz. —I shall be glad if any 
reader of “N. & Q.” can give me authorities for 
the medival legend of Ulysses’ voyage as given 
in Dante, Inferno, canto 26. 

James WILLIAMS. 

The voyage in question, and the death of Ulysses, are 
to be invention of Dante. Caius Julius 

linus, & grammarian, compiler, and plagiarist from 

y, in his Polyhistor., 13, says that Lisbon (Ulyssipo 
or Olyssipo) was founded by Ulysses; and Tacitus, near 
the commencement of the Germania, says “ Caeterum et 
Ulyssem quidam opinantur, in | illo et fabuloso 
errore......adiisse Germaniz terras.” 


Percendis or 1x Rrepaue, Yorr- 
suing. — When did this family become extinct; 
and where can I meet with some particulars re- 
specting it ? L. W. 

Ropert, Baron De La Warps, sumMonED 
To PARLIAMENT IN 1299.—To what family of 
Warde did he belong? The arms he bore are 
entirely different from those of the Yorkshire 
house. Cc. L. W. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep.— 
“In matters commercial the fault of the Dutch 


Is giving too little and asking too much.” 
Frrovsson, Lieut.-Col, 


Replies. 


LEIGH HUNT. 
(6" ix. 308.) 

In corroboration of Mr. Srocnen’s reference to 
The Town, I have all the numbers published of 
Leigh Hunt's Journal, which began Dec, 7, 1850, 
the last number issued being dated March 
1851. Each number begins with “The Town, 
commencing from Whitehall, where the two 
volumes already published left off. The papers 
went through thirteen numbers, beginning with 
Gwydir, Dover, and Melbourne houses, and 
narrating how Downing Street was named after 
the unprincipled “ Sir George Downing ” of Pepys, 
thus “ helping the man to a little more infamy.” 
Hunt, after narrating an anecdote showing Down- 
ing’s meanness to his relations, closes his report of 
him by saying, “‘ Such is the shabby knave who 
had the honour of giving his name to Downing 
Street.” Leigh Hunt also justly complains of the 
authorities of St. Giles’s altering the name of Dyot 
Street into George Street, after Sir Thomas Dyot 
had given the street tothe poor. After a most 
interesting account he then takes Fludyer Street, 
named after Sir Samuel, and refers to Axe Yard, 
where Pepys had his house, afterwards bought by 
Cromwell’s son-in-law, Load Claypole. King 
Street, declining in Charles II.’s time more on 
account of the “ fresh air” of Piccadilly and St. 
Marylebone Fields, next comes under notice, with 
its “‘ October Club”; then Duke Street, where 
Prior the poet lived, also Judge Jeffreys and Dr. 
Arnold the song-writer. Great George Street, 
then one hun years old, having been opened in 


1750, with its Thieving Lane, is then dealt with, and 
Hunt next passes through Storey’s Gate—named 


"SDS ed 
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: after Mr. Storey, who was employed by Uharies 
in park improvements—mentioning how John 
Wilkes lived in Prince’s Court close by. Canon 
Row comes in for a lengthened notice, and the 
pers end with a full account of St, Margaret’s 
Oharch and Westminster 
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several others, one entitled “ The Murdered Pump,” 
a fact, anda play in three acts named “ Lovers’ 
Amazements.” “The Talk of the Week ” is rich in 
anecdote, and the first paper ends with the editor’s 
note that if the Laureateship is to be given “on the 
highest degree of poetical merit, then Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson is entitled to it above any other man in 
the kingdom.” In the following numbers the anti- 
cipated Exhibition of 1851 comes in for general 
notice. Other features in the periodical con- 
sist of some papers by Thomas lyle, entitled 
“Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago,” and several 
little poems by Walter Savage Landor, which 
Leigh Hunt classed under the heading of 
“Poemetti,” partly “ because they reminded him 
of Italian as well as Latin scholarship.” 

That the publication was a failure there is no 
doubt, but for literary ability it had in its day no 
equal, I should say that if the publishers had been 
better chosen, and the work had been printed in 
a more eye-pleasing style, it must have succeeded, 
when it is taken into consideration that it had no 
rival more formidable than Chambers’s Journal. 

W. E. Huoues. 


As Mr. Strocuen says that he has only found 
the first four numbers of Leigh Hunt's Journal 
amongst some of his old pamphlets, perhaps some 
further details about it may interest him. I have 
what I believe to be all the numbers which came 
out, beginning Saturday, Dec. 7, 1850, and ending 
Saturday, March 29, 1851, with the seventeenth 
number. It was a weekly paper, of sixteen pages 
each, but paged continuously from week to week, 
thus making in all a volumeof 272 pages, price three- 
halfpence a week. The full title is “ Lewgh Hunt's 
Journal : a Miscellany for the Cultivation of the 
Memorable, the Progressive, and the Beautiful. 
Published at the office, 300, Strand. Printed by 
Stewart & Murray, Old Bailey, London.” Neither 
Lowndes (Bohn’s ed., p. 1142, s.v. “Hunt, Leigh”), 
nor Allibone (vol. i., 1859, s.v. ‘‘ Hunt, J. H. 
Leigh”) notices the publication. Leigh Hunt 
himself seems to refer to it in his A lography 
(p. 444, ed. 1860):— 

“ Towards the close of the 1849, a proposition 
made to me for the revival, of the 
don Journal, which had been published under my name. 
It was revived accordingly, and had to boast of contribu- 
tions from distinguished friends ; but it failed—partly, 
perhaps, for want of accordance with other pens con- 
cerned; but chiefly from the smallness of the means 
} ae ~\ a had thought sufficient for its estab- 

en 


The continuation of The Town is in eleven 
chapters, spread over the first thirteen numbers of 
the Journal, and treats of the district from White- 
hall to Westminster, ending rather abruptly with 
St. Margaret’s Church. That this was not intended 
to be the end is clear from a remark in chapter xi. 
(No. 13 of the Journal), where, speaking of the 
in St. 's, the au’ 


persons buried 


“ Sir Walter Raleigh, of whom more when we come 
to Palace Yard.” No more, however, seems to 
have been published. Among other interesting 
contributions to the Journal are scattered some 
verses by Landor, and the three papers entitled 
“Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago (from a 
Waste-paper Bag of T. Carlyle’s).” These papers 
are included under the same title in the editions 
of Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays, with the footnote, 
‘** Found recently in Leigh Hunt's Journal, Nos. 
1, 3, 6 (Saturday, December 7th, 1850, et seq.). 
Said there to be ‘from a Waste-paper Bag’ of 
mine. Apparently some fraction of a certain his- 
tory (failure of a history) of James I., of which I 
have indistinct recollections (1857).” 
Atorrnon F, Gissine. 

Wakefield. 

P.S.—For Dr. Murray I | add the following 
extract from The Mexican Spell, by Frances Brown, 
a tale in the number of the Journal for March 1, 
1851, p. 195: “Its new world glimpses of the 
supernatural fixed the tale in my memory, as a 
curiosity of the legendic kind.” 


The seventeen weekly numbers of Leigh Hunt's 
Journal, composing four monthly parts, are well 
known to Leigh Hunt collectors, and contain much 
that is interesting. The contents are fully de- 
scribed in Mr. Ireland’s admirable bibliography, 
List of the Writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh 
Hunt, &c., and cannot be regarded as in any sense 
“treasure-trove.” As to reprinting Hunt’s second 
series of The Town, I would suggest to Mr. 
Srocuen the desirableness of communicating with 
the author’s “heirs, executors, and assigns” before 
making arrangements with any publisher, seeing 
that the copyright in the contents of the Journal 
will endure until after the end of the year 1892. 

H. Buxton Forman. 

46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


If Mr. Stocuen will look at Alexander Ire- 
land’s List of the Writings of William Hazlitt 
and Leigh Hunt Chronologically Arranged (1868), 
he will find the miscellany he refers to duly men- 
tioned on pp. 190-1. Leigh Hunt’s Journal: a 
Miscellany for the Cultivation of the Memorable, 
the Progressive, and the Beautiful, was commenced 
Dec. 7, 1850, and discontinued March 29, 1851. 
It contains eleven additional chapters to The Town. 
Reference is made to it both in the Autobiography 
(1860), p. 444, and in the Correspondence (1862), 
vol. ii. p. 12, G. F. BR. B. 


How To Take Bett Inscriptions ix. 
328).—Mnr. Jackson had better obtain from an 
ironmonger a roll of paperhangers’ lining paper, price 
eightpence or ninepence, and cut it into pieces of 
different lengths and breadths, capable of being held 
round the inscriptions on the bells; then, instead 


has, | of using heelball, use pieces of leather, the greasier 
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the better ; these he can obtain at a shoemaker’s 
or a currier’s. As regards taking impressions of 
founders’ marks or donors’ crests on bells, the 
following squeeze composition is, I believe, good : 
Whiting, 11b.; beeswax, 40z.; lard, 40z. The 
beeswax and lard should be well melted to- 
gether, add whiting gradually while melting; the 
whiting must be thoroughly ground and sifted 
and well stirred in, else gritty particles will re- 
main. When cold, cut into cakes; they can be 
softened in the hand and affixed to the bell mark. 
When removed from the bell stamp the latter will, 
of course, appear impressed; from that impression 
a plaster-of-paris cast is readily taken. It is well 
to take a couple and let them get well dry. The 
above directions were given me by the late Mr. 
North, but I have never tried the squeeze compo- 
sition. A.Oxon. 


In reply to Mr. Jacxson’s query I enclose my 
instructions for the job, which may be useful to 
readers of “ N. & Q.” who are bell hunters:— 


“ Instructions for taking Rubbings of Inscriptions on 
Bells, or other Raised ers.—Supply yourself with 
strips of thin printer’s demy paper and bits of black 
upper leather, which may be picked up in any cobbler’s 
sweeping corner. Lay the paper over the inscriptions— 
keeping it steady as best you may—then rub the paper 
with the black leather, where you feel the letters or 
stamps, and they will soon stare you in the face (though 
before, perhaps, they were illegible), and you will be 
pleased with your own quick and handy work. Don’t 
omit anything. It may be well to brush the letters first 
of all with a hard brush. Heelball is not suited for 
raised letters, but for incised work, like brasses: such 
rubbings may be made by reaching round a bell when, 
from some impediment or other, you may not be able to 
get round to read it.” 

“ Instructions for taking Squeeses of Stamps on Balls, 
—Provide yourself with potter’s clay, or common pipe- 
clay: if it is dry and hard put it in a cloth and soak it 
in water, then temper it by working it like glazier’s 
putty, and in that state it may be kept a long time ina 
wet cloth in a mackintosh sponge bag fit for use; when 
it gets too dry just sprinkle the cloth with water: also 

rovide yourself with small tin boxes of various sizes. 
ea lump of the tempered clay, just enough to cover 
what you intend to squeeze; work it, and pat it, and 
flatten it either with your hand or with a small roller, 
and then dab it on to the object, pressing it in. Do not 
let it remain long enough to stick, but remove it care- 
fully at oncé and lay it aside, placing it on paper in the 
tin box ; cover it well with paper, that it may not shake 
about ; it will then keep safely in a damp state till you 
home, or can take a cast in plaster of paris while 

t is in a damp state, todo which you must remove the 
squeeze from the box, and lay it on paper or a flat sur- 
face ; trim the edges with a wetted knife, and hedge it 
round with paper the width of the thickness you wish 
to make the cast; then pour on the plaster; as soon as 
that is set, separate the cast carefully from the clay, and 
take another cast; if the plaster is good, and you get 
expert at it, you may take two, three, or four casts from 
same squeeze, as long as the clay remains damp; and 
efter all you may preserve the squeeze in a hardened 
sate. If you find it difficult to separate thejone from 
the other just damp the back of the squeeze. It will be 


advieable to brush out what you intend to take with a 
hard dry brush ; do not blow upon it, if you do the cla: 
will stick to the metal and you will fail; neither meal 
you use any oil. By a little practice you will soon be- 
come an expert workman. You will do well to wear a 
woollen apron and work in your shirt sleeves with a cap 


on head, 
H. T. 


Savitz, oF op, 
May 25, 1660 (6" §. ix. 308).— Thomas Har. 
wood, in his Alwmni Etonenses, Birmi 
1797, 4to., p. 111, has this entry:— 

“ A.D. 1607, Jac. i. 5, Samuel Savil, AM. He re 
signed at the Election in 1623, and lived in Yorkshire 
upon a good Estate. He was an Esquire of the Body 

traordinary to King Charles the First.” 

Provost Goodall, from whose copy the above is 
extracted, notes that the MS. list spells the name 
“Savill,” and for “ resigned ” that it has “left the 
College.” As he is described as A.M. he would 
have been a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
The title of the head of that illustrious society is 
Provost, not Principal, and Foster has made a 
further mistake by stating that he held that office. 
Also for “ex parte rege” read regis. Samuel 
Savile was probably a relation of Sir Henry Savile, 
who was Provost of Eton College from 1596 to 
1622, and his appointment about the king’s person 
would naturally e him to the ill-treatment 
which he is said to have received at the hands of 
the Parliamentarians. W. E. Bucetey. 


Heratpic (6" §. ix. 308, 356).—I find in Pap- 
worth’s Dictionary of Arms, Or, three crescents 
sable, for Hodges ; and for Sarson, Ermine, on a 
chief gules a label arg. Q. J. 


Campsetis 1n (6" §. ix. 88).—The 
“indistinct recollections” of J. M. O. have un- 
doubtedly a foundation in fact, since it is clear by 
the Ing. Canc, Hib, that there were Campbells in 
co. Donegal ¢. Car. II. Among the Inquisitions 
above cited will be found, sub “ Donegal,” “Cam- 
bell, Patric’, 9,” and “Cambell, Rob’, 10,” both t 
Car. Il. Whether either of these was ancestor of 
the existing family of Campbell of Carrick Buoy, 
co. Donegal, Barts. U.K., cr. 1831, I cannot say, 
for the lineage in Burke’s Peerage, 1884, does not 
go back beyond the father of the first baronet. 
Apart from this family I find no Irish Campbells 
recorded in Burke’s General Armory, 1878, but in 
Butters’s Fairbairn’s Orests (n.d.), I find “ Campbell, 
Iri. the wings of an eagle conjoined ppr.,” with 
the motto “ Ulterius et Melius.” Both crest and 
motto differ entirely from those of Carrick Buoy, 
and the family is probably of different descent. 


In co. Sligo there is Campbell of — men- 
tioned in the current edition (1884) of Walford’s 
County Families, where it is stated that the 

t representative has served the office of 
igh sheriff. But there are no particulars of 
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descent, and there is no Irish family of Campbell 
in the last edition (1879) of Burke’s Landed Gentry. 
C. H. E. CarmicHart. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Source or Nursery Rurme §, ix. 248, 
292).—I think there is no doubt as to this being a 
uine nursery rhyme. I remember it nearly 
forty years ago ; and to the best of my recollection 
there was no attempt made in those days to intro- 
duce into the nursery politics or science, as at the 
present time. I have been a collector of old nursery 
rhymes for years, and think the following will be 
found an older (and therefore more correct) ver- 
sion of the original lines :— 
“ The man in the moon came tumbling down, 
And asked his way to Norwich ; 
He went by the south, and burnt his mouth 
With eating cold pease-porridge.” 
Rosert M. Tuurcoop. 
Saffron Walden. 


Inscriptions 1N Prizes ix. 
148, 274).—Books, more or less of a classical cha- 
racter, bound in “prize vellum ”—that is vellum 
on which is impressed in gold the arms of the city 
or scholastic institution in which the volume has 
been given as a prize—are by no means uncommon, 
while those which contain official indications, 
either written or printed, of the donators and 
donated, affixed within, are far less frequently met 
with. By rummaging about I dare say I might 
find a good many, but will now content myself 
with a description of two which fall readily under 
my hands, both, however, of later date than that 
cited by T.G. The earlier is a copy of “ Jacobi 
Wallit £ Societate Jesu Poematum Libri Novem. 
Antverpie : Ex Officind Plantiniand Balthasaris 
Moreti, u.pc.Lv1.” On the inside of the cover of 
this volume is pasted the following printed form, 
the blanks filled up with the pen to suit the special 


“ Bonz Spei ac liberalis ingenij adolescentulo Donato 
Akerboom Hoc Incitamentum Laudis et virtutis premium 
in Classe Quarté Publice dabant Ampliss. Dd. Coss. et 
Scholarche Amstelodamenses. Ita testor Adrianus 
Junius, Gymnasij publici in nova urbis regione Rector. 

ine wstivo, 
The more recent volume is “Fundamenti Styli Cul- 
tiorts in Uswm Auditorii adornavit Io. Gottl. 
Heineccius, &c. Amstelodami, 
a the fly-leaf of this is the holograph inscrip- 


“Q.B.F.F.Q.S. Eximie et Indolis et Spei Adoles- 
centem, Otton. Georg. Veldtmann, Hoc Libro Industrie 
et Honoris Preemii in Sexta Classe publice donavi, 
Gronings, a.p. xii. Kal. Januar, clolocoxivit. Buning, 
Gymnasiarcha,” 

Of the prizes given by our own universities, such, 
instance, as the handsome morocco-bound sets 
of books which, offered by Trinity College, Cam- 
commemorate in a long Latin inscription, 


lettered in gold on leather, and occupying the 
entire inner side of the cover, the names of 
Richard Porson and the more modern scholar to 
whose classical attainments they testify, several 
examples in my possession might be adduced ; but 
I imagine that they are too modern and too well 
known to need more than mere allusion. 
Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


Frost Farr on THE Tuames, 1814 (6" S. ix. 
307).—The late Dr. Rimbault’s little collection of 
Old Ballads illustrating the Great Frost of 1683-4, 
printed for the Percy Society, has an introductory 
chapter on- “Remarkable Frosts of the River 
Thames,” in which the following passage occurs, 
relating to the frost of 1814, and copied verbatim 
from “The Chronicles of London Bridge, by an 
Antiquary ” (Richard Thomson), 1827:— 

“That ancient wonder, peculiar to the place, the 
roasting of a small sheep over a fire, was exhibited to 
many & sixpenny audience, whilst the provision itself, 
under the name of ‘Lapland mutton,’ sold for one 
shilling a slice!” 

The above-named “ Chronicles ” contain accounts of 
all the great frosts, during some of which oxen 
were roasted on the ice, though not in the par- 
ticular frost to which Mr. James Nicnotson’s 
query refers. I am sorry that I cannot help him 
to beef roasted on the Thames in 1814. 

JULIAN MaRsHALL, 


‘* PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE” (6S, 
viii. 517; ix. 76, 217, 296).—It is impossible to 
take offence at Mr. GanTILuon’s strictures, and 
even if proved to be a little un-Ciceronian in dic- | 
tion I should not feel greatly horrified. If I only 
expressed my intention as well as law-Latinists 
do, that would satisfy me. But is Andrews right 
in saying that prestare=surpass is rarely found 
with an accusative? To begin with, I do not find 
that he does say so (ed. 1852). He says it is rarel 
used in the sense of “To surpass, outstrip, cool, 
excel (so rarely, perhaps not in Cic. or Cws.).” 
Now, this affirmation seems to me astonishing, un- 
qualified as it is by any statement as to the case 
governed by it; for several instances of its use 
in this sense with the dative occur in Cicero, 
and Livy uses it with the accusative, and Varro 
uses it with the accusative alone. I think this 
establishes that it may be so employed in correct 
Latinity; and if it be good Latin, it is immaterial 
altogether whether Cicero has chanced to have it 
in his writings or not. 

“Tn salutem consulere” may be doubtful. 
* Consulere aliquem ” is to consult any one; “ con- 
sulere alicui” is to consult in a man’s interest ; 
“ consulere in aliquem ” is to take measures against 
him in law; but it is also “to provide for,” as in 
Terence (Heauton., V. ii. 10): ‘* Vidi, te, sauria in 


presentia que essent, prima habere, neque ‘con- 
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sulere in longitudinem.’” This is “te provide | 


for the future.” So that “in salutem consulere,” 
the providing for health, is better than a faculty of 
curing. There is no denying that Mr. GanTILLon’s 
rendering is more pithy and shorter than mine. 
“ Valetudine consulere medicine prestat.” But 
I object to the sound of it. The lilt of mine is 
better: “Insalutem consulere, madendi prestat 
facultatem ”—but this must remain an open ques- 
tion ; and I have no privilege of s to claim 
or measure by. ©. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Cuavcer’s “ Pirwe-pere” ix. 245, 
313).—For an instance of the employment of this 
word we need not go quite so far back as the Vir- 
gidemiarwm of Bishop Hall in 1508, or even the 
translation of Don Quixote, by Shelton, in 1675. 
It was appropriately used by an author of our own 
day, of whom, however, it has been said that, 
though the accident of birth made him our con- 
temporary, he was “aliving anachronism,—a seven- 
teenth century man, mislaid, and brought to life 
two hundred years too late,” or, as Leigh Hunt 


ts i 
annie “Who was made for two centuries ago, 
When Shakspeare knew men, and to write was to know.” 
This lusus nature was no other than Charles 
Lamb, in whose singular and rare poem, Satan in 
Search of @ Wife, published anonymously by 
Moxon in 1831, the followi:.g stanzas occur:— 
Loquitur Diabolus. 
“O mother, dear, I’m dying, I fear; 
Prepare the yew and the willow, 
And the cypress black, for I get no ease, 
By day or by night for the cursed fleas 
That skip about my pillow.” 
Respondit Mater. 
“ Your pillow is clean, and your pillow-beer, 
For I wash't 'em in Styx last night, son; 
And your blankets both, and dried them upon 
The brimstony banks of Acheron ; 
It is not the feas that bite, son.” 
For the entire poem see my Maclise Portrait 
Gallery (Chatto & Windus), 1874, 4to., when it was 
for the first time reprinted ; the later issue of the 
same, rewritten and great ~* enlarged, 1883, 8vo.; 
or the Life, Letters, and Writings of Charles 
Lamb, as edited by Percy Fitzgerald (Moxon, 
1876, 6 vols., 8vo.), wherein it for the first time takes 
its place among the collected works of its admir- 
able author. Wittiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham, 
I saw this word many years 8 
valuation list, but spelt villowbser. X. P. D. 


SHAKsPEARIAN Quotations in “A To 
Discourss ” (6 8. ix. 304).—I drew attention to 
this book some time ago, and to its “ Shaks 
quotations,” in the columns of ‘‘ N. & Q.,” but the 
reference has escaj me. As Cox. Pripgavx 
asks the question, may perhaps be allowed to 


reply that my copy is dated 1635, being the 
eleventh edition, and that the word queried by him 
in the fourth line of the first extract is spelt steepe; 
the other = are as quoted by him, with the 
exception of “‘ loathfull cribs,” which in my earlier 
edition is “loathsome cribs.” Con. Pringavx 
has overlooked the following extract from Romeo 
and Juliet, II. iii., which is to be found in Sphing 
and (Edipus (title-page dated 1634), sig. P7, 
recto :— 


“Q. What Art is that that makes use of the vilest things 
tin the world ? 

“A. Physicke makes use of those things some wonder 
were created ; as of Scorpions, Flyes, Waspes, Serpents, 
Toads, and such like, nothing being so vile, but serues 
for some use,and many herein effectuall, according to 
the Poet :— 

“Ther 's nought so vile that on the earth doth live 

But to the earth some speciall good doth give. 
Nor ought so good, but strain’d from that faire use, 
Revolts from virtue, stumbling on abuse : 
Virtue it selfe turnes vice, being misapplide, 
And Vice sometimes by action dignifide.’” 
It may be convenient to compare the reading of 
the folio with the above, thus :— 

“ For nought 6o vile, that on the earth doth liue 

But to the earth some special! good doth giue. 

Nor ought so good, but strain’d from that faire vse, 

Reuolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse, 

Virtue it selfe turnes vice being misapplied, 

And vice sometime by action dignified.” 
I do not think Basse had anything to do with the 
compilation of this very amusing little book; 
the title-page of the second part, “ The Country- 
Mans Covnceellor,” gives the compiler’s initials thus, 
“ By E. P. Philomathem.,” and the Bibliographer’s 
Manual directs us to Edward Phillips (the nephew 
of Milton) and to W. Baldwyn. 

WALLIS. 


Avexanper (6" S. ix. 288).—A Rev. 
Alexander Pope was instituted to the living of 
Thruxton, Hants, Jan. 5, 1630. See Mr. W. D. 
Pink’s list of institutions to livings in the county 
of Southampton, now appearing in the “ Notes and 
Queries ” column of the Winchester Observer. 

J. 8. Arrwoop. 

Exeter. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Centenary ix. 208).— 
A centenary edition of Boswell’s Life, with ample 
notes by Dr. Birkbeck Hill (our test John- 
sonian), is to be issued from the Clarendon Press 
in December. G. L. F. 

San Remo. 


[Str] Henry Norris (6% ix. 287).—If the 
Virgi Norrises and their friends had consulted 
either Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages or 
the current issue of the Peerage, they would have 
seen that Sir Henry Norris, Usher of the Black 
Rod, decollatus, 1536, was father of the first Lord 
Norreys of Rycote (cr. 1572), and that his wife 
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was Mary, daughter of Thomas, Lord Dacre of the 
South. But they would also have seen that the 
male line of Sir Henry Norris became extinct in 
1623, in the person of his great-grandson, the 
second lord, who had been created Earl of Berk- 
shire in 1620, and that the barony was transmitted 
by his granddaughter and heiress, Bridget Wray, 
Countess of Lindsey, to the ancestor of the present 
Earl of Abingdon, who became, in right of his 
mother, Lord Norreys of Rycote. 

These facts seem adequate to dispose of any claims 
to a legitimate descent from Sir Henry Norris 
on the part of the Virginian family. From the 
queen, somewhat oddly spoken of by Mr. Henry 
as “‘ Annie” Boleyn, there is even less ground for 
any such claim. The frivolous character of the 
charge on which Sir Henry’s execution proceeded 
is well set forth by Lingard, who holds the scales 
with commendable impartiality in the matter of 
Anne Boleyn. C. H. E. Carmicwatt. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Bett Inscription (6" 8, ix. 308).—There will 
probably be no lack of replies to this query. My 
contribution shall only be a quotation (verb. et 
lit.) from the little book already made use of in 
answer to Cot. Pripgavx, viz., A Helpe to Dis- 
covrse, 1635, p. 64 :— 

“Q, What is the reason, of all other things, that the 
Pope christens his Bels; they hauing many times that 
preheminence before men? 

“A. That the sound of them might drive Divels out 
of the ayre, cleare the Skies, chase away stormes and 
tempests, quench fires, and give some comfort to the 
very dead, and the like. To which purpose heare the 
Bels ring out their owne peale :— 

‘En ego Campana, nunquam denuntio vana, 

Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 

Defunctos plango, viuos voco, fulmina frango, 

Vox mea, vox vitz, voco vos ad sacra venite. 

Sanctos collaudo, tonitrus fugo, funera claudo, 

Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabatha pango ; 

Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos.’ 

Englished. 

* Behold my vses are not small, 

That; God to praise, Assemblies call. 

That breake the Thunder, waile the Dead, 
And clense the ayre of Tempests bred ? 

With feare keepe off the Fiends of Hell, 

And all by vertue of my Knell.’” 

Atrrep WALLIS. 


[The Rev. W. E. Buoxiey supplies the same quota- 
tion from Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ii. 135, ed. 1841, 
and adds :—“The second and third are quoted by Spel- 
man in his Glossary, sub v. Oy at Portions of 

may be found on many bells. North, in his Vorth- 
amptonshire Bells, has instances of ‘ Congrego Clerum,’ 
‘ Defunctos ploro,’ ‘ Festa decoro,’ ‘ Laudo Deum verum,’ 

Pestem fugo,’ ‘ Plebem voco,’ and, with a slight varia- 
tion, ‘Cum voco ad Ecclesiam venite ’ and ‘ Defunctos 

loro, Czlum reddoque serenum.’ In his Bells of 

ershire ‘Cum voco venite’ is the only adaptation 
of the above.” Ma. F. E. Sawyer and Mr. W. Syxzs, 
M.R.C.S., draw attention to the use of a portion of the 
inscription in 'the Prologue to Longfellow’s Golden 


Legend, and Mr, Ww. N. Fraser quotes the words 
** Pango, sumere, plango ” as forming part of an inscrip- 
tion on the bell of the old church of Kincardine O'Neill, 
Aberdeenshire, now removed to the church recently 
built. It may also interest Mr. THEoRALD to know that 
a portion of the inscription is given by Schiller in The 
Song of the Bell.) 


Tae Manor (6% §, ix. 149, 198, 258).—I am 
unable to answer the query of your correspondent 
W. M. M.; but touching the coincidence of the 
two days above named you will perhaps per- 
mit me to call attention to a prophecy, by Nostra- 
damus, I believe, foretelling the impending doom 
of the world in 1886. The prognosticating lines 
run as under;— 

* Quando Marcus Pascha dabit 
Johannes corpus Christi consecrabit 
Totus mundus vz clamabit.” 
Or, according to a French version:— 


“Quand Mare Dieu crucigera, quand Jean le portera, 
le fin du monde arrivera,” 
L. L, 


Hull. 

[We fail to find the prophecy in question in the Cen- 
turies of Nos mus, who, for the rest, so far as we 
are aware, did not write in Latin. | 


Stxcutar Discovery §. ix. 327).—The 
account, which was published in the Daily News, 
of a subterranean passage lately brought to light 
in Chelsea, and supposed to be mysteriously con- 
nected with the old Manor House, attracted many 
sightseers to the spot, only to be disappointed. 
The singular discovery is an invention, which, 
indeed, there was something to suggest, but 
nothing to justify or excuse, in the appearance of 
a small brick archway, evidently the remains of a 
modern coal cellar. R. W. 

Brompton. 


Famity Name (6% S. ix. 307, 358).—These are 
the arms of Sheppard of Thornton, co. Bucks, but 
the tinctures are not quite correct. The blazon is, 
Azure, on a chevron or between three fleurs-de-lis 
arg. as many mullets of six points sable. Crest, 
a lamb passant arg. between two laurel branches 
vert. I have a book-plate (about 1730) with the 
same arms and crest, except that the field is argent 
and the chevron azure and the mullets of five 
points. It is inscribed “‘ Georgius Shepheard, 
Coll. Trin. Oxon. Soc.” OC. R. Manytna. 

Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


A Lerrer or Lorp Brron (6@ S. ix. 285, 
356).—Mr. Epecumse’s courteous reproof draws 
from me the apology which is certainly due to 
“N. & Q.” Lincautiously fell into the same trap 
as Mus Rvusticus, and did not consult Moore’s 
Life and Letters of Lord Byron, not having access 
to that work. I certainly had Byron’s original 
letter before me when I made my ill-starred com- 
munication (ante, p. 285), and my eyes are within 
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a few inches of it now. I must adhere to “ ye” 
for the, and “ Messalonghi ” for Missolonghi, and 
also assign the same duration of life to the Spanish 
Cortes as I previously affirmed Byron to have done. 
I cannot refer to Moore’s copy of this letter, nor 
can I doubt the correctness of my own eyes. 
Frep. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Scaumayy Scuvusert (6 8. ix. 330).— 
There is a translation of the Knight of Toggenburg 
in a volume of “Burns’s Fireside Library,” called 
German Ballads, Songs, &c. The translator’s name 
is not given; only the initials H. T. 

Emtty Coxe. 

Teignmouth, 

Sivatetow (6 §. vii. 487; viii. 132, 215).—I 
hardly think the definition correct. By a singleton 
I do not understand a single card of any suit, nor 
do I ever employ the phrase “ to lead a singleton.” 
I say, “to lead from a singleton,” ¢.¢.\ from an 
original suit of a single card. c. M. L 

Athenwum Club. 


Hewsuaw (6 S. ix. 349).—There is a pedigree 
of the Henshaw family in Castles, Mansions, and 
Manors of Western Sussex, by Elwes and Robin- 
son, p. 35, though the names of ‘those particularly 
mentioned by your correspondent do not occur in 
it. I have looked through my alphabetical list 
of lord mayors of London up to 1774, and cannot 
find the name of Henshaw 


Tuas New Enouisn Dictionary (6 §. ix. 224, 
277, 310)—In connexion with the question of 
the completeness of this very important under- 
taking, permit me to inquire whether Monro, his 
Expedition, has been referred to. From a slight 
acquaintance with the book I can perceive that it 
contains many unfamiliar words. The writer was, 
no doubt, influenced by his Scottish extraction and 
by his profession of arms, especially as exercised 
in foreign countries. But I cannot but think that 
a search, if not yet undertaken, would be well re- 
paid. T. W. Wess. 
Hardwick Vicarage, Hay. 


P. Brouzza, §S. ix. 107), was 
one of the many Italian erudite workers unknown 
to fame. He is greatly esteemed in Italy, however, 
though rather for his antiquarian studies and his 
success in reading ancient inscriptions than as an 
actual epigraphist. He was born at Genoa, March 15, 
1813, and died in Rome, Nov. 6, 1883, and was a 
member of the Barnabite order. While pursuing 
his education in Rome, its antiquities became his 
passion. Being sent to take charge of the college 
of Vercelli, he devoted all his spare time to the 
study of the antiquities there, and his Iscriziont 
Vercellesi, published in 1874, is his most important 
work. He is known also for many monographs 


on archwological subjects, the fruit of studies in 
Naples, Tivoli, and me, particularly the Iseri- 
ziont det Marmi Grezzi; Sopra i Segni Incisi 
nelle Mura di Roma; Sopra Alcuni Graffiti d 
Vasi Arcaici; Frammenti di un Disco di Vetro che 
rappresenta + Vicennali di Diocleziano, &c.; and 
it was his paper, Intorno ad wn Campanello @ Oro 
trovato sul Esquilino, 1875, which brought into 
notice the little bell which became very fashionable 
in London for a charm .a few seasons ago. He 
was one of the most active members of the Com- 
missione di Archeologia Sacra, and for seven years 
that he was president of the Accademia di Archeo- 
logia Cristiana he never missed a single sitting; 
and a fall which he had while superintending ex- 
cavations in the catacomb of S. Ippolito was the 
remote cause of his death. His attainments have 
been mentioned by Mommsen, Corpus Inser. 
Lat. V., pp. 736, 779; and by De Rossi, Bull. di 
Arch. Crist., pp. 66 et seq. The latter also has 
given his character in the following epigraph, which 
has just been put up in the church of 8. Carlo di 
inari 
ALOYSIO BRUZZA 
SACERDOTI SANOTISSIMO VIRO CLARISSIMO 
QUEM DOCTRINA SUAVITATE MORUM BENEFICENTIA 
CIVIBUS EXTERISQUE ACCEPTUM 
RCCLESIA ET PATRIA LUGENT 
SOCIETAS CULTORUM ANTIQ. CHRIST, 
PARENTE ORSATA 
JUSTA FUNEBRIA 
DIE AB OBITU TRIGESIMA 
MOERENS INSTAURAT. 
R. H. Bosx. 
Rococo (1* 8. i. 321, 356; ii. 276; vii. 627; 4 
S. iv. 158, 241; vi. 234; 6" S. ix. 166, 271).— 
Four times has the query, “ What is the origin of 
rococo ?” been inserted and answered in “N. & Q.” 
The best and really conclusive answer is in 4” 8, 
iv. 241. So much has been written about it that 
it will scarcely stand any more threshing out. 
M. L 
Athenzum Club. 


Pictures 1x Woon THe Royat 
Acapemy (6 8. ix. 328).—In my “ Dictionary of 
Artists,” to be published during May, I have 
included Berlin wool workers (if any) under the 
description of “Needlework.” After having 
hurriedly extracted those names of exhibitors in 
that class of art (?) I find that forty, all ladies, 
sent 76 pieces of needlework from 1761 to 1791; to 
the Society of Artists, 53; to the Free Society, 21; 
and to the Royal Academy, 2; the solitary Royal 
Academy exhibitor was Miss Jane Braham, in 
1780. e best-known names amongst the other 
exhibitors are the Countess of Aylesbury, Miss 
Mary Linwood, and Mrs. Worlidge. 

As “ workers in hair” are closely allied to needle- 
workers, I give the statistics of that class from 
1769 to 1788. Sixteen exhibitors sent 126 specimens 
to the following exhibitions : Society of Artists, 88; 
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Free Society, 33; and the Royal Academy, 5. The 
Royal Academy exhibitor was F. P. Nodder. 
Amongst other curious articles sent for exhibition 
may be mentioned “ shell-work,” “ paper-work,” 
and “poker pictures.” If G. F, R. B. wishes to 
push this inquiry any further, I shall be pleased 
to give him the titles of any of the works, if he will 
favour me with a call. Aterrnon GRaAvEs. 
6, Pall Mall. 


In the second exhibition, 1770, No. 219, “A Tulip 
in Needlework,” by a lady,and No. 234,“A Head in 
Needlework,” by a lady, are in the list of honorary 
exhibits. Owen, F.S.A. 


A Triswertier (6" ix. 307).—I be- 
lieve that the word Trinity is not to be found in 
the Bible, and that it is a scholastic term derived 
from the Latin word Trinitas, denoting a three- 
fold unity. Whether trinnettver be an “ Anglo- 
Saxon” word (ante, p. 302), your learned etymologist, 
Pror. Sxeat, no doubt can tell us. If I may 
hazard a guess as to the meaning of the word, 
though its orthography is exceptionable, my con- 
jecture is that the child buried was one of three— 
that is, if ladies circa 1723 ever did produce triplets. 

Frepx. 

Ashford, Kent. 


It probably signifies that the child was one of 
triplets. If it refers to there being three at a 
birth, the first ¢ ought to be a. I never saw the 
word before. Tromas Srrarron. 


Joun Hooke (5" §. vi. 447; viii. 509; ix. 75, 
116; 6" §. ix. 336).—In justice to Mr. Loftie, 
may I be allowed to correct a statement I made at 
the last reference? He does not say that Hooke 
succeeded Killegrew as master of the Savoy in 
1699, and the only statement supported by the 
extracts from Malcolm and Stowe is that of his 
election to the chaplaincy in 1663. Writing from 
memory was the cause of my mistake. 

J. 8. Arrwoop. 

Exeter. 


Sin Watrer S. ix. 26, 78, 118, 
335).—The name of “ John Many the eldere” 
occurs in the list of gentlemen appointed to attend 
the Duke of Suffolk on his meeting Anne of Cleves 
at Dover. See Chronicle of Calais (Camden 
Society). Srerx. 


Dovste Eyrente (6 S. ix. 170, 238, 356).— 
Double entendre is not “ unknowe” in France, as 
was to the Wife of Bath, and is to most French- 
speaking Britons, “the French of Paris.” The 
expression is given by Littré in the supplement to 
his Dictionary at the word entendre, quoted from 
Dangeau (1688). Dangeau (Philippe de Courcillon, 

arquis de) was a member of the Académie, and 
Boileau dedicated to him his euphemistic Satire on 
Nobility. Dv Bos. 


“So NATURALISTS OBSERVE A FLEA,” &c. (6% 
8. ix. 260).—This quotation occurs in Swift's On 
Poetry: a Rhapsody :— 

“ The vermin only teaze and pinch 
Their foes superior by an inch. 
So naturalists observe, a flea,” &c. 
Grorce White. 

e@ draw especial attention to this correction, and 
nent will meet the eyes of all who saw the previous 
notice, in which another poem of Swift was erroneously 
advanced as the source, ] 


Viscount Mowtacvr, Baron Browne or 
Cowpray (6" §. ix. 209, 257, 337).—Referring 
to the well-known traditionary curse connected 
with Cowdray to which Nomap alludes, I should 
be glad of any references to a printed version of 
the curse before the drowning of the viscount or 
the fire at Cowdray. At present I cannot trace 
any, and one or two writers hint at the curse being 
invented after the events. 

Frepericx E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Pestitence 1n Enouanp 1521 8. ix. 
269, 317).—From the answers given I fear that 
I did not sufficiently explain what I wanted to 
know; and the matter being of much interest to 
Shakespearian students, I would now set it forth 
in other words. In Measure for Measure, I. ii. 
Mistress Overdon speaks against the sweat, the 
war, and the gallows; and Malone—and I think 
rightly—takes the sweat to be her synonym for 
the pestilence specially called the plague. But 
the odd thing, and that which creates a difficulty, 
is that there was another pestilence, really very 
different from the plague, called the sweat. Why, 
then, should she call the true plague the “sweat”? 
More than one plausible reason might be given for 
this, but my friend Mr. W. G. Stone quoted to me 
the passage from Bishop Longland in, apparently, 
1521, where the then prevailing disease is spoken 
of both as the “swet” and the “plage.” This is 
the more noteworthy inasmuch as, according to Dr. 
John Caius, who wrote on the sweat in 1522, the 
dates of its recurrence in England were 1485, 
1506, 1517, 1528, and 1551—1521 or 1522 being 
omitted. In the hope of obtaining a parallelism 
to Mistress Overdon’s words, I wish to ascertain 
whether this 1521 pestilence was or was not the 
“sweat”; and could I be made sure that it was the 
true plague the parallelism would be exact. 

Br. 


Famrty or Dove §. ix. 268).—Thomas 
Dove, about whom C. inquires, was grandson to 
Bishop Dove, of Peterborough. The bishop’s eldest 
son was Sir William Dove, of Upton, Knt. He 
married twice—(1) Frances, daughter of William 
Downhall, of Peterborough, by whom he had issue 


seven sons and two daughters; and (2) — 
daughter of Sir Thomas Smith, or Nevill, of Holt, 
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oo. Leicester, Knt., and widow of Arthur Brocke, 
of Oakley, co. Northants, by whom he had issue 
three sons and one daughter. Thomas Dove, of 
Upton, was the eldest son by the first marriage. 
He married twice; and by his first wife had issue 
six sons and one daughter, Frances, Lady Wil- 
loughby de Broke. More particulars of the bishop’s 
family may be seen in the Hast Anglian, ii. 203. 
Some references are also given in “ N. & Q.,” 224 
8. xii. 31. W. D. Sweetie, 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Frances, daughter of Thomas Dove, of Upton, 
co. Northants, was great-granddaughter of Thomas 
Dove, Bishop of Peterborough. The bishop died 
Aug. 30, 1630, aged seventy-four, and was buried 
in Peterborough Cathedral. 

Boporneron. 

Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall. 


T. L. Peacock ix. 204, 317).—lIs it any 
consolation to A. J. M. to know that there is some 
one else who reads Peacock, at all events suffi- 
ciently to observe three mistakes in A. J. M.’s 
four-line extract from “The War-Song of Dinas 
Vawr”? My copy of the first edition of The 
Misfortunes of Elphin reads :— 

“ The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 

To carry off the latter.” 
Another trifle. Sir Henry Cole’s edition of Peacock 
ap more than five or six years ago; it is 
dated 1875. Perhaps it contains “all” that is 
best worth preserving of Peacock’s work, but it is 
not a complete edition. H. Buxron Formay. 


Hair SUDDENLY TURNING Wuire (6" §, vi. 86, 
134, 329; vii. 37; viii. 97).—In the Babylonian 
Talmud, treatise Berachoth, fol. 28a, the election 
of Rabbi Eliezer ben Azariah to the presidentship 
of the Synhedrin is described. At the time of his 
accession to this dignity he was only seventeen 
years of age; but (so the Talmud relates) during 
the night his hair turned white. He hence says 
of himself on one occasion, “ Behold, I am like a 
man seventy years old,” 4, ¢., in appearance, though 
not in reality. The phrase rendered in the Talmud 
“asa man seventy years old” can also be trans- 
lated “a man about seventy years old.” But the 
story is surely interesting in the present connexion. 

I. Apranams, 

London Institution. 


Comine or Ace §. ix. 169).—The period 
of majority has varied considerably. Under Roman 
law it was fixed at twenty-five years, and some 
persons in England still endeavour to perpetuate 
this usage. The selection of twenty-one as the age 
in England is probably due to that number being 
a climacteric number, as the product of the climac- 


teric numbers three and seven when multiplied. 


The position of the first period of seven years of 
life in English law is a matter of folk-lore, and hag 
not, I think, been generally noticed. At seven 
marriage is lawful, fourteen is the age of puberty, 
and twenty-one full age. Under gavelkind tenure 
the full age of a male is fourteen, and he can then 
convey land. The customs of Bosham Manor, 
Sussex (a manor of ancient demesne), fixed full age 
of a male at eighteen and a female at sixteen. 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


Nowsvucn Patace (6* viii. 448 ; ix. 90, 154, 
178, 233, 256, 315).—“Ecce iterum!” But 

thaps Mr. Eowarp WatForp and his Greater 
Seatie may like to be reminded that there is 
at least one link between Nonsuch Palace and 
Stratford-on-Avon. The largest and most elaborate 
of the Clopton tombs in Stratford Church is that 
of the Countess of Totnes and her husband the 
Earl. It is at the eastern end of the north aisle; 
and close beside it, sheltered by those huge 
grotesque recumbent figures of his lordship and 
my lady, lies in modest repose the body of Mistress 
Amy Smith, “ being of about y* Age of 60 Yeares 
and a Maide.” Mistress Amy, having by the 
space of forty years served her lady, to wit, the 
countess aforesaid, at Nonsuch and elsewhere, did 
earnestly desire to be laid after her death in that 

lace wherein also her said good lady should 
ll to be buried. To which desire of hers, the 
right honourable countess duly condescended ; 
and the said Amy dying—at Nonsuch, if I remem- 
ber rightly, about 1625—the said right honourable, 
having a good resentment toward so faithful 
servant, did thereupon, for an evident Toaken of 
the same, not only cause the body of the said Amy 
to be removed to Stratford, where she herself 
(being of the house of Clopton) should lie, but 
also did procure to be edified there that fair 
memorial of the maiden deceased, which unto this 
day is of all beholders to be seen. These things 
are set forth in order (though I vouch not for every 
word, being as I write from memory) on the 
memorial stone ; which is set upon the wall, and 
is not much unlike to that of Master Shakespeare 
in the chancel hard by. Howhbeit, in the stead of 
busto or coat-armour, this one beareth the lively 
portraiture in little of Mistress Amy; clad in 
white lawn and gown of sober black, and standing 
by what seemeth to be perchance a faldstool. 

This same epitaph on Amy Smith is the oldest 
memorial of a faithful servant that I have yet 
found ; except, indeed, a Latin one, of the eighth 
or ninth century, which I copied two years ago in 
the narthex of the lower church of St. Olemente 
at Rome. A. J. M 


Ir (6" S. ix. 306).—Leviticus xxv. 5, begins, 
“ That which groweth of its own accord.” Bishop 
Wordsworth’s note is as follows: “ This is the only 
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place in our version where és (not his) occurs ; 
and here the original edition of 1611 has ‘it owne.’” 
I remember being quite taken aback on comin 
across the word in this verse very soon after I 
been boldly saying that ifs did not occur in the 
English Bible, until I read the above note. It 
would be interesting to know in which edition 


the change was first made. 
Ernest B, Savace. 


St, Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man, 


or Curis (6* ix. 301).—Mr. 
states that Scaliger calls attention to a total 
eclipse of the moon on the night of January 9-10, 
zc. 1. This might well be, as the moon that year 
was full on January 9 ; but the eclipse of Josephus, 
March 12, “ three years before,” was not possible, 
as the moon was new on that day. In regard to 
the years of crucifixion: a.p. 33, Good Friday 
was April 3; the new moon was March 25, and 
the full moon would have been April 8-9. On 
a.D. 30, Good Friday was April 7, and the full 
moon would have been April 11-12. In regard 
to Christmas Day, there is not the slightest likeli- 
hood that it occurred in December, when the culd 
of Palestine would be far too intense for shepherds 
to be in the fields i flocks by night. 

CopaaM Brewer. 

Ruyrme §, ix. 250).—A pupil 
supplies me with the following as the version with 
which he is familiar:— 

“ Three little ghosteses 

Sitting on posteses 

Eating bread and butter toasteses, 

Messing their fisteses 

Up to their wristeses, 

Oh, what little beasteses ! ” 
In this part of Northamptonshire all words ending 
in st form the plural by adding a syllable, —nest, 
nestes; breakfast, breakfastes ; frost, frostes, &c. 


. D. Sweertine. 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep (6" §, ix. 349),.— 


Olrig Grange is by Walter C. Smith, a Scotch Free 
Church minister. Water B, 


[Ma, MANUEL says that on the title-page to the third 
ion (Glasgow, James Maclehose, 1879, pp. 206) the 
writer is described as author also of Borland Hall and 
Hilda, and Mrz. J. W. Howe refers for information to 
Adams's Dictionary of English Litera- 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

English Men of Letters,—Addison. By W. J. Courtho 

(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue bi hy of a man who went through no adven- 
tures and who was not the victim of unruled passions 
cannot be made to have romantic interest. Those only 
= its = sake revolution period 

jueen Anne can be supposed to take a vivi 

interest in the Whig and Tory janglings of the beginning 


of the last century, It is certain that we owe to those 
old controversies some of our present liberties; but no 
one will be ever able to infuse a deep interest into the 
lots and counterplots of the days of Bolingbroke and 
wift, such as all of us feel for the revolutionary periods 
of our history, 

Addison has suffered by his not being connected with 
great events which the imagination can easily realize, 
and by having written poetry of a kind which is out of 
harmony with our present feelings. There was a time 
when everybody who read anything beyond the weekly 
newspaper and the Bible had some knowledge of the 
Spectator. Now we suspect that, if we except the dis- 
tinctly literary class, there are very few persons who 
have done more than dip into it here and there. The 
taste for style has changed so much that it does not sur- 
prise us when we hear Addison and Johnson spoken of 
in the same breath as corrupters of the English tongue. 
The statement is not true as regards Johnson without 
great limitations; but when made as to Addison it is 
simply false. He was a good Latin scholar, and to any 
one who reads his graver writings with attention it 
becomes evident that classical models had affected his 
style of thought to an extent which we do not find in 
modern literature; but it was the thought rather than 
the expression that was tinged. If any reader will 
take the trouble of comparing a few pages of Addison’s 
prose with a similar quantity of printed matter of any 
of his seventeenth cencury predecessors except Dryden, 
he will find that Addison is much freer from Latin con- 
structions than they, and that his ear was usually a safe 
gv'de, causing him to reject the long, pompous words of 
wuich Bishop Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne were so 
fond. We believe that this was done for the most part 
unconsciously. It is not probable that Addison had any 
clear idea as to the superiority of the Teutonic over the 
French and Latin elements of our vocabulary. 

Mr. Courthope is evidently not only familiar with 
everything that Addison has written, but with the general 
literature of the time. He is, consequently, in a position 
to sketch firmly and faithfully what Addison’s work was, 
and how far he succeeded in carrying out his own ideal, 
We cordially agree with almost all Mr. Courthope says 
concerning Addison’s prose; it would, in fact, not be 
easy to praise it too highly; but we cannot accept even 
the very low form of commendation which he gives 
to the verse, The quotation from Rosamond, where 
King Henry II. is represented seeing in vision the 
future glories of the Duke of Marlborough’s palace at 
Blenheim, will seem to most persons pure burlesque. 
Mr. Courthope thinks it “ graceful enough,” though he 
admits that the words are not fitted to be wedded to 
music of a serious kind. 

Addison’s services must not be measured by his literary 
merits alone. As Mr. Courthope shows, he was the chief 
agent in building up a healthy public opinion, What- 
ever may be true or false of the great Puritan revolution, 
it is certain that the austereness of the persons in power, 
though it bas been much exaggerated, had a most 
damaging effect on life and morals. Perhaps it alone 
made the saturnalia of the restored Stuart monarchy 
possible, As a matter of fact, when Puritanism fell it 
seemed as if, for a time, moral conviction, and even 
natural instinct, had been discarded with the Common- 
wealth. A literature arose, not fouler than has some- 
times existed elsewhere, but singular in this respect, 
that it drew forth hardly any protests against its ex- 
ceeding grossness. It seems, moreover, to have so satis- 
fied the imaginations of the reading public that the older 
books were forgotten, or only mentioned to be contrasted 
unfavourably with the court dramatists, The standards 
of honour, virtue, and beauty had become so utterly 
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distorted that it required a strong and hand to ad- 
minister correction. For such a post Addison was well Aotices to Correspondents. 


fitted. He was, so far as wo have means of Jelena 0 
man of spotless life, yet not so much raised above hi 
fellow-countrymen as to be unable to enter into the weaker 
side of their nature. His Spectator was not only a new 
thing in journalism, but a new moral force, which acted 
strongly on the whole of the educated class, influencing 
those who could never be reached by the cold abstrac- 
tions of the clergy. There are few things more beauti- 
ful than the manner in which Addison speaks of 
woman, To the Restoration playwrights she was a mere 
toy, a beautiful animal, the most valuable of luxuries. 
To the rest of the lish world that had not been cor- 
rupted by the court she was little else than a domestic 
drudge. Addison’s views, though not quite those of the 
Victorian age on this subject, come sufficient! y near them 
to put us in sympathy with him. “He saw,” Mr. Court- 
hope tells us, “ how important a part the female sex was 
destined to play in the formation of English taste and 
manners...... It was Addison's object, therefore, to enlist 
the aid of female genius in softening, refining, and mo- 
derating the gross and conflicting tastes of a half-civi- 
lized society.” He was, indeed, the first practical Eng- 
lishman who saw that the influence of women would be 
most important in creating a healthy public opinion. 
He could not foresee how far that influence would 
reach, but common sense told him that the boorish man- 
ners of the country gentry and the profligacy of the men 
of fashion would be mitigated if women could have even 
a small share of influence. We think Mr. Courthope’s 
book very valuable in bringing forward this side of 
Addison’s mind so strongly. As a biographer, indeed, 
when we remember how scanty the materials for a life of 
Addison are, we think he has succeeded extremely well, 
We should have preferred fewer specimens of his hero's 
verse and more samples of prose, but this is a mere 
matter of taste. The dry list of the cities which he 
visited when he made the grand tour might have been 
left out with advantage. 


Ws have received a small volume of verse, containing 
Twelve Sonnets and an Epilogue, written by Mr. T. 
Westwood in anticipation of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of Isaac Walton’s death, The book, which is 
tastily got up, is published by Mr. Wm. Satchell, and 
dedicated by the author to Mr. Thomas Satchell, his 
fellow-worker in the fields of piscatorial lore. 


Tur Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, Parts II, and III. for 1883 (June—Dee.), 
contain articles on many subjects of scientific interest. 
We notice, amongst others, a paper in ii, by the 
Rev. H. C. M‘Cook, D.D., on the intelligence of the 
American turret spider, a subject which the same writer 
has illustrated in « less technical manner in the pages of 
the Continent, under the quaint title of “ Tenants of an 
Old Farm.” In iii. Dr. M‘Cook treats of “ The 
Occident Ant in ota,” which takes its name from 
inhabiting the entire western side of the of the 
Missouri, while avoiding the eastern division. hy this 
curious selection is made we do not know; but it would 
seem that a state boundary could scarcely be better 
defined. Mr. Meehan discusses the favourable influence 
of the climate of Alaska on ite vegetation, and contri- 
butes some interesting notes on the longevity of trees, 
both of which sh attract attention in this country 
in connexion with the Edinburgh Forestry Exhibition. 


A new edition of The Lifeand Adventures of Arminius 
Vambéry is on the point of being published, in a popular 
form and at a reduced price, by Mr. T. Fisher ay 
The work has already run through three editions, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications muat be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


P. Z, Rounp.—Pia de’ Tolomei, commonly known as 
Madonna Pia, was the wife of Nello de’ a «4 a 
nobleman of Siena, who resided with her at a castle in 
the ey oe 4 — = known cause he slew her, the 
means of death employed consisting in dropping her, 
the hands of a servant, from a The 
been variously supposed to be jealousy and desire to con- 
tract a new marriage. The episode, Purgatorio, canto v. 
ll. 133 et seg., is one of the most impressive and familiar 
in Dante (see Notes on Cayley’s translation of the Divine 
Comedy, vol. iv. p. 144, ed. 1855). Longfellow, in the notes 
to his translation of the same poem, adopts the more 
familiar supposition that no violence was used, and that 
the husband, never speaking to her or listening to her, k 
his wife in confinement till the pestilential air b é 
about dissolution. He states, however, that some chro- 
niclers say that he used the dagger to hasten her death 
(Notes to Z/ —eere. p- 374). These statements Day- 
man, p. 306, ed. 1865, repeats. Of the Italian commen- 
tators, Vellutello says that La Pia “ fu gentildonna Senese 
de la famiglia de Tolomei, e maritata a Messer Nello de 
la Pietra da Siena, Laquale, come fu creduto, essendo 
trouata in sallo dai marito la condusse in Maremma 
& certe sue possessioni, e quiui secretaméte |’ occise, o la 
fece occidere, ma come nd si seppe mai.” The account 
given by Landino agrees with this (see Dante con!’ A 
sitiont di Christoforo Landino et d’ Alessandro Vellu- 
tello, &c. Per cesco Sansouino Fiorentino, In 
Venetia, Appresso Giouambatista, Marchio Sessa e Fra- 
telli, 1578). A drama on this subject, entitled Put to the 
a ry hy Marston from the 

rench, was p at ic in February, 18 
with Miss Ada Cavendish as the eroine. The 7 ae 
of this, entitled La Malaria, by le Marquis A. de Belloy, 
was given at the Théatre Frangais, Feb. 25, 1853. The 
continued representation of this was, for some in- 
scrutable reason, forbidden in France, Signora Ristori 
—_ in London La Pia in an Italian play, doubtless 

rived from the same source. 


W. A. M. B. (“Newton of Cheadle Heath”),—You 
neglect to say whence the extract you send is taken. 

F. J. Burt.—The Fairy Bower; or, the History of @ 
Month, 1841, and The Lost Brooch ; or, the History of 
another Month, 1841, are by Mrs. H. Mozley. Zssays on 
the Formation and Publication of Opinions, &e., 1 is 
by Samuel Bailey. 

X.—We are unable to read the name of the family 
concerning which you say you are in a position to give 
information. 

A Constant 

the great world’s altar stairs 
ch slope through darkness up to God.” 
Tennyson, Jn Memoriam, liv. 15. 


NOTICE. 


to this rule we can make no 


| 
; 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to returm com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
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Now ready, price 6d. 
THE EXTRA SPRING NUMBER OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing Tales, &c,, by Popular Authors. 


The Spring Number can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls and at all Booksellers’. 


NOTICE. 
Now publishing in 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


An interesting and valuable Series of 
HISTORICAL, LEGENDARY, and DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS, entitled 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
Chronicles of the following Counties have already been published :— 


NORTHUMBERLAND, CUMBERLAND, 

YORKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, 

LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, 

NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Series will be continued so as to include the whole of the English Counties, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND also contains Serial Stories, Short Tales, Poems, and a great variety o! 


Articles interesting to the widest range of readers. 


Sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mz, Hensy WALKER. 


Sold also at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. lés. 

RENAISSANCE in ITALY: The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

RENAISSANCE in ITALY: The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 

RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 32s. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First Series. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Second Series. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
10s. 6d. 

MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. Crown Syo. 0s. 

NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTTI and TOM- 
MASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time Translated into 
Rhymed English. Crown &vo. 7s. 


ANIMI FIGURA. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—The I ibles—An U ded Irish Gri Ecce, 
Convertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton— 
The French Play in London—Copyright—Pretaces to Poems. 

LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 
MIXED BSSAYS. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 

Contents : — Democracy — Equality — Irish Catholicism and British 
Liberalism—Perro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Litera- 
ture—Palkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe 
—George Sand. 

LITBRATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better Apprehension 
of the Bible. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

»” Popular Edition, Abridged, with a New Preface, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GOD and the BIBLE. A Review of Objecti to “L and 
Dogma."’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, entirely Revised. 
With a Preface. Crown Svo. 9s. 


ST. PgULand PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puritanism and | 


the Church of England. Third Edition, Revised. Small crown Svo. 
4s. 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social Criticism. | Ni 
Reprin Maganne 


ted from the Cornhill . Witha Preface and Altera- 
tions. Third Edition. 7s. 

On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. $vo. 4s. 6d. 

PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Svols. Thirteenth 
Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 30s. 
AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8yo. 
7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. 
see ty: Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 


bees Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 


WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. New and Uniform 
Edition. 6 vols. feap. Svo. 5s. each. 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING, 
First Series. Pm Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d 
Second Series. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 6 
JOCOSBRIA. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
First Series. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
Second Series. Feap. vo. 5s. 
LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 
The AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browning. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW HE WORKED in DISTEMPER. Witt 
other Poems. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The INN ALBUM. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 
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